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Storage Problems— 


Store and Reclaim 
with Belt Conveyors 


T IS important, though, to have the right belt conveying equip- 
ment; conveyors which are correctly designed and well built. 


HE initial cost of Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. machinery 
may be somewhat higher, but the ultimate value of a convey- 
ing installation cannot be determined by the first cost. 


TEADY, reliable service is assured with the incorporation 
of S-A Products in a storage system. 


S-A Unit Ball Bearing Carriers are Strong, 
light weight and they operate so smoothly 
and easily—saving in power and belt wear. 


Write for data on storage systems. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Toronto, Canada 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. Vancouver, B. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. Johannesburg, S. Afr. 
Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, Sydney, Australia 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Christiania, Norway 
Huntington, . Va, 
Osaka, Kobe, eee Tokyo—Japan 


Calcutta, Bombay, Singapore, Rangoon—lIndia 
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The Silver Problem 

HE New York press reports that. silver coins 

are getting scarce on Broadway. Theatre box 
offices receive too many bills and too few dimes; 
banks are paying out silver which never reappears, 
and are having a hard time in keeping their com- 
mercial depositors supplied. According to the 
“Tribune,” a theatre auditor reported that “We have 
in our safe, as a precaution, $17,500 in halves, quar- 
ters, and dimes. If that coin were to be melted, it 
would net a profit of $1,400. This $17,500 will vanish 
into the hands of theatre goers, and it will never 
come back. Even on a light day we give out $2,000 
in silver. At night, when we close, we bank nothing 
but bills—never a piece of silver.” 

“I am convinced,” said the paying teller of a 
Broadway bank, “that silver coin is being melted up 
here in New York, and sold as bullion for the profit 
there is in it. I don’t believe the big jewelers or 
silversmiths are doing it, but well-defined rumors 
credit the small dealer in metals with this sort of 
thing.” 

The report of this situation follows closely the 
discovery of a similar state of affairs in Paris, where 
this condition has reached a more advanced stage, 
partly on account of the relatively larger issue of 
paper money and also on account of the exporting 
of coins to be melted into bullion. 

Silver is now quoted in New York at $1.33 per 
ounce, the highest point yet reached; and at this 
figure the silver coin is worth considerably more as 
metal than its exchange value as currency. 

No law, as we understand, exists against the melt- 
ing of coin. A resolution introduced at the meeting 
of the American Mining Congress at St. Louis in 
November proposes a law to that effect. We are 
not in favor of it: first, because it could not be en- 
forced; second, because it would not prevent the 
exporting of silver coins; and, third, because we 
doubt the logic and fairness of it. 

In-our bizarre system of finance silver has occu- 
pied a peculiar position between gold and paper: with 
no fixed real value, the United States silver dollar 
has been a strange monstrosity. In a system based 
on the gold standard, the silver currency was put 
out and circulated without even the promise to pay 
its face value in the legal standard, gold, which is 
the basal theory of the paper currency. Uncle Sam 
took fifty cents’ worth of silver, and stamped it 
“One Dollar,” and sent it out so to pass, and to be 
the equivalent in purchase value of one-twentieth 


of an ounce of gold; a very dishonest trick, had it 
been done by folk of humble station and authority. 
The bright idea behind this legerdemain was that if 
you issued currency having real metallic value, you 
could make a few passes before people’s eyes and 
get them to see that it was twice as heavy as it really 
was; but if you stamped something that had no 
value at all, you must in some cases promise to pay 
in gold, and in other cases let it be known that there 
was a “gold reserve” back of all paper, in some in- 
tangible way. Yet this gold reserve cannot be 
drawn upon by the silver currency; and some of the 
paper dollars are promises to pay silver dollars, 
which are worth, when issued, fifty cents. 


As we write, we find in our pockets, by diligent 
search, two one-dollar bills. One is not a dollar at 
all, in any sense. It is a “legal tender’ for one dol- 
lar. But the United States, which paid it out for a 
dollar, will not redeem it as a dollar (gold) or as a 
near dollar (silver), and, indeed, will not receive it 
in payment of duties. The other is good for one 
silver dollar when we choose to claim it. When is- 
sued, it was a clever thing in national finance to 
issue a demand note for a silver dollar which was 
only a half a dollar; but now that the silver dollar 
is worth more than a dollar (a thing utterly unfore- 
seen) it will be a good time for us to cash in, and 
show, for a change, a little business acumen our- 
selves. 


In short, silver in the United States is, and has 
been since Bryan’s “Crime of 1873,” a commodity 
like copper and lead. It has not been used as a 
standard commodity for exchange purposes, like 
gold. Its price has not been fixed, but has fluctuated 
with the natural law of supply and demand. In the 
form of Mexican dollars (pesos) it has honestly 
so circulated, and has been exported to India and 
China for the purpose of being used as a medium of 
exchange, on a sound valuation basis. If the holder 
of a silver “dollar” that he innocently accepted for 
a real dollar, but which cost Uncle Sam only fifty 
cents, has the chance of a lifetime to get his dollar— 
a real dollar—one-twentieth of an ounce of gold— 
out of his coin, or if he thinks he can beat the game 
in this way, is it fair to prevent him? Must he be 
ruled out of the game when the luck runs his way? 
As a matter of fact, though, (editorially speaking) 
we shall not keep Uncle Sam to his word in this 
respect, since it is dulce et decorum pro patria mori. 
Yet it will eventually be done, whatever may be con- 
sidered to be the ethics of the thing; and by the 
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natural law of supply and demand, which any com- 
modity whose price is not fixed follows, it is cer- 
tainly being done right now. It constitutes a real 
danger to the business and credit of a nation short 
of gold, if it becomes short of its other metallic cur- 
rency. It is wonderful how the chink of small coin 
in the pocket keeps us under the impression that 
all our transactions are in real dollars. The passing 
of the silver dime would undermine confidence more 
than the passing of the gold eagle has done. 

- Congress should take steps immediately. A law 
against the melting down of silver coin would be 
ineffective; if effective it would precipitate a more 
serious custom—the exportation of silver coin, to be 
melted abroad. An embargo on silver exports would 
be necessary to prevent this; but that would be an 
unwelcome ‘check upon our silver-mining industry, 
and would tend to establish different silver prices 
here and abroad, without preventing the domestic 
conversion into bullion. There is only one remedy, 
it appears to us—to fix the price of silver. This 
is not so much a novel and fearsome thing to do as 
it used to seem; for we have become inured to the 
price fixing as a consequence ‘of war emergencies. 

At present two great commodities are pegged— 
gold and wheat; gold at $20.67 per ounce, and wheat 
at $2.25 a bushel. We are not therefore on a gold 
standard but on a dual standard—not gold and sil- 
ver, but gold and wheat; and as our gold is not ac- 
tively traded in as a real commodity exchange, while 
wheat is, it is wheat that is the true standard which 
determines, rather than gold, the relative value of 
things. So long as wheat is pegged at $2.25, or 
over 100 per cent above the pre-war value, the cost 
of other commodities and the cost of labor and of 
living must remain at least double what it previ- 
ously was. 

Price fixing is a mischievous thing, a powerful 
force too dangerous to play with. There is only one 
thing that can safely be pegged, and that is the 
standard exchange commodity, which cannot be 
otherwise than fixed. This commodity will not 
likely be wheat permanently, as this is not durable 
or convenient; but it had better be wheat than a 
fictitious commodity, and_a false theory of symbol- 
ism under which we are now working; and in this 
case gold should be unpegged. This, of course, is 
all impracticable; the precious metal standard of 
exchange is fixed and time-tried. In the wealthier 
countries it is essentially gold; in the poorer, like 
India and China, essentially silver. All attempts to 
introduce gold currency with India as a substitute 
for silver have failed—coin and notes alike are on 
the silver basis. 

The necessity of both metals for a world standard 
is demonstrated, especially in this time of need of 
a real standard commodity of exchange—of real 
metallic money, or honest and solvent notes redeem- 
able in full in real money, as specified. A double 
standard is not advocated; it must be a single amal- 
gamated standard—the gold-silver standard, with 
the ratio of one to the other to be fixed and un- 
changeable. 
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An estimate by engineers and geologists of the 
available gold and silver resources of the world, of 
the average cost of extraction of gold and silver, 
respectively, and of the average relative. market 
value over a period of many years, would constitute 
a sound basis for fixing a ratio. This done, no fixed 
price of any commodity should be attempted. Wheat 
should be unpegged as soon as possible, and the 
demoralizing expedient never repeated in the case 
of anything. - mE 


The League of Nations 

INCE many of our metal markets are stagnant 
‘\Jand our mines idle, due to the lack of foreign de- 
mand for raw mate¥ials, which must postpone the 
program of reconstruction until the Treaty settle- 
ment by the United States and the arrangement of 
credits, it will not be foreign to our field to consider 
the main cause of delay in the Treaty signature. 

No more important matter exists today, for all 
Americans, whether concerned in the’ mining and 
metal industries or otherwise, than the League of 
Nations; and its decision ‘will have a far-reaching 
effect, usually not fully comprehended. Its import- 
ance transcends all politics; the Treaty is the most 
important document which Americans have had to 
consider since the drafting of the Constitution. It 
is necessary, therefore, that it should be closely 
viewed from all angles. That any one individual, 
however placed, should undertake to assume: that his 
approval is sufficient, is an incredible insolence that 
ignores the first principles of democracy. 

An alliance between Great Britain, France, and 
the United States is, in our opinion, desirable and 
necessary. This alliance should be stronger than 
the usual arrangement, and should be not only mili- 
tary but commercial; and other nations should be ad- 
mitted if properly prepared for such responsibili- 
ties. To admit immature countries, not yet advanced 
to the standard of these three, would be to create 
serious difficulties. 


Is the project of the League inserted in the Peace 
Treaty a workable plan? The debate and analysis 
of the Senate show that in parts it has been loosely 
drawn; that certain articles involve the transfer of 
important elements of the control and independence 
of the United States to the League organization, and 
that certain others are obscure but may be so inter- 
preted; in other words, that in some important re- 
spects the United States would be under the control 
of Europe. 

One of the provisions in question is the much-de- 
bated Article X, which binds members of the League 
to preserve against external aggression the territory 
of all members, and leaves to the Council the devis- 
ing of means for carrying out this obligation. The 
reservation approved by the Senate in regard to this 
article is intended to preserve or make clear the 
autonomy of the United States as against the above: 
surely a necessary precaution. It provides that the 
Army and the Navy of the United States shall not 
be used for the above purpose except by authority 
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of Congress. Similarly, Article I provides that any 
member of the League may withdraw from the 
League “provided that all its international obliga- 
tions and all its obligations under this Covenant shall 
have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal.” 
This may apparently be interpreted as meaning that 
the League must sanction the withdrawal and _-re- 
lease the member so desirous; and that it might on 
various grounds withhold or delay its consent and 
by military or economic pressure prevent the mem- 
ber from withdrawing. The reservation approved 
by the Senate concerning this article provides that 
the United States shall be the sole judge as to 
whether all its obligations have been fulfilled, and 
lodges the power of withdrawal in the Congress ‘of 
the United States. -This is a precaution. necessary 
to ‘maintenance of the autonomy and independence of 
the country, and no reasonable objection should be 
raised by any American to this mterpretation. 


The reservation on Article XXII, concerning man- 
dates, is to the effect that mandates must be ac- 
cepted by Congress. In the original article the re- 
sponsibility of accepting a mandate is not fixed: it 
might conceivably mean that it could be accepted by 
the President, and the reservation of the Senate, as 
in the case of Article X, is drawn for the purpose of 
preventing such usurpation of the powers of Con- 
gress by the President. Unless the President really 
desires to deprive Congress of these powers, and to 
put them in the hands of the Chief Executive, there 
is no possible reason for his objection to the reserva- 
tion on Article XXII. 

Article IV of the Treaty provides that the Cum 
cil of the League should consist of representatives 
of the United States, of the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan, and representatives of four other 
members of the League. Article I provides that 
“Any fully self-governing state, dominion, or colony 

may become a member of the League,” and 
this provision was inserted with special reference to 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand; 
so that on the Council as at present specified the 
British Empire would have five votes out of nine; 
and as it is provided that in the Assembly also each 
member of the League shall have one vote, the Brit- 
ish Empire’s votes would here also be five against 
one for each of all other nations. In reply to this the 
reservation approved by the Senate declines to pledge 
the acquiescence of the United States in any “elec- 
tion, decision, or finding of the Council or Assembly 
in which any member or its self-governing domin- 
ions, colonies, or part of empire in the aggregate 
have had more than one vote.” 
- Though it is provided in the Treaty that in the 
case of disputes between two members of the League 
the disputing nations have no vote in the adjust- 
ment, yet, as arranged, in the case of a dispute be- 
tween the United States and England, votes would 
be admitted from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa; and the Senate reservation in re- 
gard to this expressly declines to have the United 
States so bound. It seems to us that there can be 
no two ways of fair thinking about this, and surely 


only one attitude for the United States to take— 
namely, that taken by the Senate. The dominions 
and colonies of the British Empire are self-govern- 
ing, but they are not independent. The British Em- 
pire should have no more votes than the United 
States and its possessions. Our forty-eight states 
are self-governing, and some are much more populous 
than some of the British dominions or colonies in- 
volved. Should not the United States stand out for 
forty-eight members of the League? 


It is not our purpose to analyze further the parts 
of the League provisions on which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between the President and the 
Senate; but we have indicated enough to show why, 
in our opinion, some of thése reservations are abso- 
lutely imperative, and that the Senate will never 
withdraw them. Better than such ineptitude, to let 
the League, which we have so long desired, but 
which has been so crudely drawn by our American 
representatives, be definitely abandoned. England, 
as the price for her approval of the League, has safe- 
guarded herself by providing for her domination of 
it by plural voting. France secures the guaranty 
of her territorial integrity, including Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Both would benefit financially, through loans 
from America. 

What will America have from it? Nothing, except 
that, if wisely advanced, it should operate greatly 
in the interests of the common good and the welfare 
of the world; and the Senate is anxious to do this, 
provided the independence of the United States, and 
its equal footing with any other nation, is not 
attacked, and the powers of Congress not usurped 
by the President. From this position the Senate will 
not recede. 


Copper Boom Postponed 
HE plight of the copper producers is becoming 
serious just about the time when a boom was 
expected. During the war, the supply of this metal 
among the Central Powers became so low that many 
manufactured articles had to be melted up for their 
copper content. German housewives were asked to 
give up their kitchen kettles to the cause. As Ger- 
many and Austria between them consumed before 
the war close to 350,000 tons of copper a year, al- 
most one-third of the world’s production, copper pro- 
ducers and investors looked to a large market at the 
conclusion of peace, both to replenish the depleted 
supplies and for current needs. 


Germany needs the copper—of that there is no 
doubt—but of course has nothing with which to pay 
for it. In fact, practically all of our foreign con- 
sumers are temporarily bankrupt, resulting in such 
high exchange rates that they cannot afford to buy 
copper or any other commodity in greater amounts 
than is absolutely necessary for current needs. Mean- 
while, the price of copper has dropped to the neigh- 
borhood of 19c., which is only about 25 per cent more 
than the pre-war price, although the cost of produc- 
tion, especially under the conditions of reduced out- 
put now obtaining, has increased considerably more. 
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The zine and lead producers are both somewhat 
better off than the copper men, and of course the 
silver producers are in a bed of thornless roses. 

During 1916, in view of the continued good busi- 
ness expected for some years, there was a disposition 
in some quarters to criticize the policy of the copper 
companies of not sharing with the stockholders a 
more liberal portion of the large profits then being 
made. The wisdom of the policy decided on is now 
apparent, for with no money in the treasury many 
of the high-cost producers would now be obliged to 
close down their plants, always an expensive thing 
to do in the long run. The present general operation 
of the companies on a basis of 40 to 50 per cent of 
normal output cannot be continued indefinitely, how- 
ever, and unless conditions improve soon, the high- 
cost producers will be forced to succumb. This would 
be a calamity, for the world right now needs all the 
copper that can be produced. 

The remedy, of course, is an early settlement of 
European affairs, so that the nations which need our 
copper will get back to work and produce commodi- 
ties which we can use, in exchange. A temporary 
extension of credit will be necessary so that they 
may buy the raw materials on which to work. The 
signing of the peace treaty will be an important step 
to these ends, and, with the ending of the war more 
than a year in the background, further procrastina- 
tion on the part of the politicians in Washington 
should not be tolerated. 


Compensation of Engineers 

T A RECENT meeting of civil, electrical, and 

mining engineers, under the auspices of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Arthur S. 
Tuttle, Francis Lee Stuart, John S. Conwell, and 
several others discussed the compensation of en- 
gineers. The usual statistics were presented to show 
that the cost of living had more than doubled dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, and that salaries of en- 
gineers had not increased in proportion, but had risen 
only about 10 per cent. It was pointed out that 
these conditions had the effect of cheapening the 
profession because they lowered the standard of liv- 
ing, thereby making engineering less attractive to 
progressive young men. The natural result is a 
larger proportion of incompetent engineers in the 
lower ranks of the profession, with consequent in- 
creased cost of engineering work. 

Furthermore, the struggle of the lower salaried 
engineer against the high cost of living develops a 
tendency toward trade unionism, especially when the 
engineer observes that the law of supply and de- 
mand, which is supposed to regulate his compensa- 
tion, accomplishes nothing, whereas the simpler law 
of “demand,” as applied by the unions of common 
labor, gets everything. However, any tendency to- 
ward unionism among engineers, for the purpose of 
enforcing unreasonable demands for higher pay, has 
gained little ground, thanks to the fact that the true 
engineer has ideals that lead him to think much 
about doing his work well, and little about his com- 
pensation. Compared with those in other occupa- 
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tions, engineers in general have fared well so far as 
compensation is concerned, if statistics of income- 
tax returns mean anything. According to available 
figures, those classified as stockbrokers have the 
largest incomes, engineers, including mining en- 
gineers, come fifth on the list, teachers are twenty- 
first, and farmers are twenty-second and last. The 
engineering profession seems to be holding its own. 

The Engineering Council’s General Committee ap- 
pears to have made one strange discovery, namely, 
that the higher-grade engineers, or those receiving 
$5,000 or more per annum, suffered proportionately 
greater injustice under present industrial conditions 
than the men who receive about $2,000 or less per 
annum. It is as difficult to see how the committee 
develops this idea as it would be to demonstrate that 
the actual necessities of life are less costly for the 
$2,000 man than for the $5,000 man. Surely, it is 
clear that when the lower-salaried man is just meet- 
ing his expenses, the higher-salaried man could be 
saving money. If it is true that the higher-paid 
engineers need encouragement to keep them in their 
profession, is it not reasonable to consider what kind 
of encouragement is required to hold the younger 
and lower-priced engineers in line? Is it not a fact 
that the on-coming army of young engineers repre- 
sents the raw material from which the big men of 
the profession are made? If this be true, then it be- 
hooves the men at the top to consider unselfishly 
what is good for the men at the bottom; otherwise, 
how will the higher positions be filled when their 
present occupants have passed on? 


Aluminum vs. Aluminium 

HE use of the term “aluminium” in “Mineral In- 

dustry” bring’s to mind the difference between the 
English and American pronunciation and spelling of 
this word. Time was when “Mineral Industry” 
spelled it in the familiar way, but since Dr. Richards 
has been covering the subject for that excellent pub- 
lication, the English spelling has been used in his 
articles, and evidently the present editor, G. A. 
Roush, is also a convert to that form. 

The old Roman word for bodies with an astringent 
taste was “alumen.” Not until 1722, when F. Hoff- 
man announced the fact, was it known that the base 
of alum was an individual substance. About 1820 
it was decided to call this substance “alumina.” In 
1809 Sir Humphry Davy succeeded in producing an 
iron aluminum alloy, and, in anticipation of the 
actual birth of the new metal, called it “alumium,” 
but was later persuaded to change the spelling to 
the present American form, “aluminum.” A few years 
later, English chemists decided on “aluminium,” to 
conform with sodium, potassium, and many other 
elements, and so it has remained to this day. This 
spelline has, however, not received recognition in 
America, except by a few chemists who have de- 
cided vicws on the subject. Aluminum is certainly 
a simpler pronunciation, and as it is analogous to 
platinum, molybdenum, glucinum, tantalum, and lan- 
thanum, we fail to see how the American spelling 
should be very much of a crime, 
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THE PRINCIPAL VEIN AT COROCORO, BOLIVIA, FOLLOWING THE “HOG-BACK” SHOWN IN PICTURE 
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Copper Mining in Bolivia 
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THE POWER HOUSE NEAR CENTER OF PLATE IS THAT OF THE COROCORO UNITED COPPER MINES, LTD. THE BUILDINGS HIGH 
UP TO THE LEFT ARE THOSE OF THE COMPANIA COROCORO DE BOLIVIA 
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Precipitate Smelting at-Tonopah 


General Method of Treatment Much the Same at Each of the Four Plants Now 
Operating — Kinds of Furnaces Used and Details of the Process 
Employed at the Belmont and West End Works. 


BY GEORGE J. YOUNG 


HE method of treating cyanide precipitate at 
Tonopah, Nev., has been thoroughly standard- 
ized. Of the four mills now operating, the 
Belmont, West End, Extension, and MacNamara, 
the first three mills use Monarch double-chamber 
melting furnaces and the fourth mill employs a cylin- 
drical tilting furnace of the crucible type. In all of 
the mills, clean-ups are made twice a month. At the 
Belmont, zince-dust precipitation and Merrill presses 
are used; at the others, zinc-thread precipitation. 
At the Belmont mill, the presses are discharged 
into sheet-steel false-bottom steam-heated pans, 
which are wheeled under the presses. The precipi- 
tate is dried in the pans and is weighed, mixed with 


FIG. 1. MELTING FURNACES AND HOODS AT THE TONOPAH- 
BELMONT MINE 
fluxes, and then briquetted. Four per cent of soda 
and 2 per cent of borax are used for fluxing. In 
some instances a little sand is used, but in most 
cases, sufficient sand is present to give a siliceous 
slag. 

The furnace is lined with carborundum, which is 
first mixed with water glass and then rammed into 
place. An air hammer is used for tamping. To 
facilitate relining, the furnace, which is egg-shaped, 
is made in two symmetrical parts, bolted together. 
A crude-oil burner, using high-pressure air, is used 
for atomizing the oil and for supplying air for com- 
bustion. The furnace gases discharge into steel 
hoods (see Fig. 1), which are connected with a suffi- 
cient length: of stack to remove all of the poisonous 
fumes and gaseous products. Fifteen trays, con- 
taining thirty briquetts to the tray, constitute the 
charge, which weighs from 700 to 900 lb. The lining 
of the furnace ‘Jasts from twenty to twenty-four 
melts. ~“ 


‘as shown in Fig. 3. 


At the West End mill about 150 oz. of bullion is 
melted per gallon of fuel oil. 

During the melting, which requires from three to 
three and three-quarter hours, the position of the 
furnace is changed several times by rotation upon its 
trunnions, for the purpose of rinsing down the sides 
of the melting chamber and. for removing any por- 
tion of precipitate clinging to the walls of the fur- 
nace above the molten charge. When melted, most 
of the slag is poured into conical pots which are 
handled on buggies, shown -in Fig. 2. The bullion 
is then poured into moulds, holding 2,000: 0z., which 
are placed on a low truck and run under the furnace, 
In pouring the bullion, crusts 


FIG. 2. SLAG POURING AT THE WEST END MILL 


or portions of the lining which float in the remain- 
ing slag, on top of the bullion, as well as the slag 
itself, are kept back by a hoe-shaped implement. 
After pouring, the slag layer is stripped from the 
bars while still viscous, the moulds are dumped 
and the bars lifted with tongs and placed in the cool- 


ing tank. The slag, after quenching, is passed 
through a small crusher.and charged into a barrel- 
typé ball-mill, where it is ground fine. The mill dis- 
charges onto a small table where the crushed slag is 
concentrated. The concentrates are added to the fur- 
nace charge, and the ground slag is sacked for ship- 
ment to the smelter. 

At the West End mill, the fiuxing charge consists 
of 3 per cent borax and 5 per cent soda. One man 
briquetts from two to two and a half tons of pre- 


 cipitate in an.eight-hour shift. At both the Belmont 


and the West End mills two men are required to 
handle the melting... The bars, when cleaned and 
hammered free from” slag, are numbered, marked, 
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and sampled. For sampling, a blacksmith’s drill- 
press and 3/16-in. drill are used. Three holes, each 
about one and one-half inches deep, are drilled, two 
holes on diagonally opposite corners in the top of the 
bar and one hole in the center of the bottom. 

The slag is crushed in a small stamp battery, con- 
centrated on a small table, and the concentrates, to- 
gether with all shots, prills, and bullion scraps, are 





FIG. 3. ‘CHARGING BRIQUETTES 7 FURNACE AT 
WEST END MIL 
remelted. . The crushed end-slag is allowed to ac- 
cumulate ‘until there is a sufficient quantity for a 
shipment to the smeltery. 

The equipment of all of the “refineries” is much 
the same.. Flat-bcttomed, steam-heated rectangular 
open pans are used for drying the precipitate. Mix- 
ing of flux-and precipitate is done by hand, although 





FIG. 4. POURING BULLION AT THE WEST END MILL 


a small inclosed mechanical mixer of a simple type 
could be’ used. The mass is briquetted, but a press 
is not absolutely necessary, as at the Extension mill 
the mixture is placed in paper bags and charged 
in this way into the furnace. For quenching bullion 
bars a small sheet steel tank, 214 to 3 ft. square and ° 
1% to 2 ft. deep, provided with water inlet and outlet, 


answers the purpose for mills of from 100 to 400 
tons’ capacity. 


Slag quenching is best done in a concrete sump, 
flush with the floor and not more than 2 ft. deep and 
6x4 ft. in size. Overflow and drain connections are 
essential. For slag crushing, a 4 x 6-in. crusher and 
a small stamp battery, a clean-up barrel, or a small 
ball-mill for fine grinding can be used. A sump like 
the one just described is suitable for receiving the 
discharge from the fine-grinder, and a similar one 
can be used for the discharge from the small Wilfley 
table. Small platform scales of 1,000 to 2,000 Ib. 
capacity, bullion scales, tongs, bullion, and slag 
moulds are necessities. A steel-frame, corrugated 





FIG. 5. HOME-MADE BRIQUETTING PRESS AT WEST END MILL 


iron building, with a well-constructed cement floor 
and of a size sufficient to give ample room for the 
workmen, completes the equipment. 


Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 


The report of the Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 
for the third quarter of the fiscal and calendar year, 
1919, states that the production of copper for the 
three months was 9,336,753 lb., as compared with 
11,149,362 lb. for the quarter ending June 30, 1919. 
During the present quarter 454,255 dry tons of ore, 
of an average grade of 1.54 per cent copper from 
the shovel pits and the Ruth mine, was treated, as 
compared with 558,525 dry. tons, averaging 1.42 per 
cent copper, for the »revious quarter. Of the ton- 
nage milled during the quarter, 73 per cent was sup- 
plied from the pit and 27 per cent from the under- 
ground workings of the Ruth mine. In addition to 
the treatment of company ores as stated, 14,500 drv 
tons of custom ore was milled and the concentrates 
product of same was smelted at the Steptoe plant 
during the quarter. | 

The cost of production for the quarter, including 
charge for depreciation of plant and equipment, and 
the usual overhead or fixed and general expenses, 
but without credit for gold and silver recovered and 
miscellaneous earnings, was 21.68c. per lb. of copper. 
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The value of gold and silver recovered and the mis- 
cellaneous income earned for the third quarter 
amounted to 1.42c. per lb. of copper. The cost of 
production per lb. of copper for the first quarter of 
the current year was 16.85c., and for the second 
quarter 18.07c., all calculated on the same basis: The 
unusually high costs for this quarter are due largely 
to the fact that operations at mine, mill, and smelter, 
were entirely suspended during the greater part of 
August, because of a strike by certain classes of em- 
ployees, which threw the burden of the extraordi- 
nary costs which usually attend a shutdown, plus the 
ordinary fixed and general expenses for the month, 
upon a materially reduced tonnage. Costs were fur- 
ther increased by an advance in wages which be- 
came effective in July. 

Because of the loss of the August month’s copper, 
the average monthly production for these three 
months was only 3,112,251 lb., as compared with 
an average of 3,716,454 Ib. per month for the pre- 
ceding quarter. If industrial and market conditions 
warrant, this shortage can be made up before the 
close of the final. quarter, and the average monthly 
output for the year maintained on the basis of 50 
per cent capacity of production, in accordance with 
the policy of production curtailment made necessary 
by post-war conditions. 

The financial results of operations for the quarter 
are shown to include as operating costs the regu- 
lar monthly charges made to cover depreciation of 
plant and equipment, and are set out in the state- 
ment following: 





Operation profit or loss.................... ; ecb ickb ap siavoagsobeet Tatars SoeKiaNe $331,153.83 
Earnings from investments and miscellansnus.................... 133,295.18 
I MN ie ad ee cli dceeeastinnapbtchbospaeedaen $464,449.01 
Distribution to stockholders........................ssccesssccssseceseseceeereees 749,796.38 
I I ahaa nc inc tc ca hak ail da sales can hpauaaminsconenberoehel $285,347.37 





The operating earnings for the quarter are based 
upon a carrying price of 25.23c. per lb. of copper 
produced, which is considerably in excess of the price 
of 15.12c. per Ib. used in calculating the operating 
income for the previous quarter. This increase in 
carrying price is due to the fact that sales exceeded 
production, the result of decreased output and in- 
creased sales. All unsold copper is carried as usual 
at 13.5c. per Ib. 

The walkout of employees, which occurred late in 
July, tied up the entire property for practically a 
month, operations being in part resumed near the 
end of August. All departments of the mines and 
reduction works are now in operation at regular rate 
of production and output of copper on the curtailed 
basis which has been in effect since the beginning 
of this year. 


Concerning an Omission 
Through inadvertence attributable to unavoidable 
difficulties of publication, the name of the writer of 
the article “E. & M. J. Quotations Recognized by 
Court,” on page 683 of the Oct. 25 issue of the 
“Journal,” was omitted. The author was Wellington 


Gustin, of Chicago, an attorney and writer of legal: 


matters. 


A New Furnace Using Pulverized Coal or Oil 


Referring to the interesting article in the “Jour- 
nal” of Aug. 16, describing experiments with the coal- 
dust firing of blast furnaces at the Copper Cliff and 
Tennessee smelteries, I wish to call attention to an 
entirely new type of furnace, which I believe would 
eliminate many of the difficulties encountered in the 
experiments described, and which has at the same 
time points of superiority over any other style of 
furnace now in use. 


The advantages of the furnace illustrated in the 
accompanying drawing include: (1) No uptake is 
necessary on the feed floor, as the gases and dust are 
drawn downward through the ore column. (2) All 
the tuyeres point in one direction, through the base 
of the falling charge into the molten bath and also 
in the direction of the draft travel, so that most of 
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NEW FURNACE FOR BURNING POWDERED COAL. 






the heat is utilized in smelting the charge and not 
so much heat wasted on the water jackets as is the 
case in ordinary blast furnaces. (3) As the charge 
slides down the inclined back jacket gradually, and 
only as the base of the charge is fused away by the 
direct flame from the tuyeres, no coke would be 
needed to carry or sustain the burden, and there 
would be very little heat in the charge above this 
local fusion zone at the tuyeres. Consequently, .no 
accretions would build up on the furnace jackets. 
(4) Flue dust and fine ore could be dropped through 
side drop holes in the roof of the furnace in the 
usual way. 


W. M. — 
McGill, Nev., Aug. 26, 1919. 


[In the scheme which Mr. Barker - suggests, it is 
doubtful if there would be enough voids in the ‘bank 
of ore which would pile up in front of the burners, 
to allow the burning coal to pass through. Continu- 
ous punching would probably be necessary, which 
would be an extremely uncomfortable job, and even 
then the passages for the flame would hardly be suffi- 
ciently large. The opening at the bottom of the 
jacketed charging compartment would, of course, 
have to be great enough to prevent the ore from 
hanging up in the bin. If the ore were not allowed 
to pile up to the roof of the reverberatory, but were 
charged intermittently, we would merely be going 
back to the old practice. —Editor.] 
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Cottrell Electrical Precipitation Process in Japan’ 


Initial Installation Made at the Ashio Smeltery of the Furukawa Co. Has Been Followed by 
Several Others— Valuable Dust Recovered and Fume Nuisance 
to a Large Extent Obviated 
BY DR. RITARO HIROTA AND KYOSHI SHIGA 


HE history of the Cottrell electrical precipita- 

tion process in Japan begins with the pur- 

chasing of the Cottrell patent rights in 1916 
by the representative of seven well-known mine 
owners in Japan, T. Wada, from the International 
Precipitation Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., of which 
Walter A. Schmidt is president. 

An experimental precipitator consisting of sixteen 
pipes, 12 in. in diameter and 16 ft. long, with a ca- 
pacity of 3,000 cu. ft. per min. at 4 ft. per sec., was 
erected in the compound of the Ashio smeltery by 
the Metallurgical Research Institute (Kinzoku Kogyo 
Kenkyusho), Tokyo, of which Mr. Wada is the presi- 
dent. This experimental treater, with the electrical 





MAIN TREATER OF ASHIO SMELTERY WITH CURRENT ON 


equipment, was erected according to the design and 
suggestions of the International Precipitation Co., in 
October, 1916. The tests were conducted by the 
engineers of the Metallurgical Research Institute, 
who were assisted by F. B. Church and K. I. Mar- 
shall, engineers of the International Precipitation Co. 
The test treater proved satisfactory, treating the 
mixed gases coming from-the roasting pots, blast 
furnaces and converters of the copper smeltery, and 
precipitating the dust, containing oxides of arsenic, 
zine and lead, and a small amount of copper. 


Among the mines and smelteries, the Ashio copper 
smeltery of the Furukawa Mining Co. was the. first 
to apply the results of these important tests. The 
pipes and electrical equipment were at once ordered 
from American manufacturers and foundations were 
begun. 


The Asano Portland Cement Co., of Tokyo, was 
having considerable trouble with the residents of the 





*Excerpt from a pamphlet published by Kinzoku Kegyo Kenkyusho, No.1 
Yayesu-cho Ichome, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


city in the vicinity of the plant, because of the dust 
nuisance. If this nuisance had not been abated by 
Dec. 25, 1917, the Asano Co. would have been 
obliged to move this plant to some. other locality. 
Confronted with this difficulty, and learning of the 
successful results obtained at the Riverside Portland 
Cement Co., the Asano Co. decided to install the 
Cottrell process at the plant. As the time limit was 
strict they immediately proceeded to build the 
treaters, F. B. Church and K. I. Marshall being sent 
from Los Angeles to look after the design, erection, 
and operation. Their strenuous efforts benefited 
not only the Asano Cement Co., but also the com- 
munity in general, as the Cottrell plant, starting a 





MAIN TREATER OF ASHIO SMELTERY, ELECTRICAL CURRENT OFF 


few days before the specified time, caught more than 
95 per cent of the dust causing the nuisance. Thus, the 
long-pending problem was solved satisfactorily to 
all concerned. It was one of the striking examples 
in Japan where engineering science has contributed 
to the welfare of the nation and the advancement of 
industry. 

' To perfect designs of Cottrell installations for 
prospective customers and to study the actual opera- 
tion of installations in the United States, the Metal- 
lurgical Research Institute sent its engineer, Kiyoshi 
Shiga, to the offices of the International Precipita- 
tion Co., of Los Angeles, where he studied the de- 
sign and operation of precipitators.. In May, 1917, 
after completing his study, Mr. Shiga was joined by 
Dr. Ritaro Hirota, the manager of the Electrical 
Precipitation department of the Metallurgical Re- 
search Institute, and both visited the principal 
smelteries and factories in the United States, in 
which the process had been installed, such as the 
plants in Miami, Garfield, Tooele, Anaconda, River- 
side, Hagerstown, the Duquesne Reduction Works, 
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the Pennsylvania Smelting Co., the Portland Gas 
Works, and the Merrimac Chemical Co. 

In the meantime, orders were placed with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and the Kelman Electric Co., of Los Angeles, 
Cal., for electrical equipment, such as extra-high- 
tension transformers, motor generators, and recti- 
fiers. Orders were also placed with the Western 
Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco, and the Robertson 
Bros. Co., Chicago, for pipe electrodes, for treater 
installations at the smelteries belonging to the Mit- 
sui and Mitsubishi companies. 

Since the return of Dr. Hirota and Mr. Shiga to 
Japan in the autumn of 1917, several plants have 
been equipped with Cottrell installations, and these 
plants are now working satisfactorily, eliminating 
the smoke and dust nuisance; and collecting many 
tons of valuable dust, which was hitherto going to 
waste. The Metallurgical Research Institute did not 
lose the opportunity of making the Cottrell process 
widely known, and has exhibited a model installa- 
tion at the expositions in Tokyo and Osaka. Lec- 
tures have been delivered by Dr. Hirota at the meet- 
ings of the Mining Engineers, Mechanical Engineers, 
and Railway Association, ‘and by Mr. Shiga at the 
Chemical Industrial Association and the Smoke 
Abatement Association of Osaka City. 

Thus the Cottrell process, although only a few 
years-old in this country, has made rapid progress. 
Eight treaters, having a total of 1,984 pipes, have 
been built and are now operating. However, on ac- 
count of war conditions, there has been considerable 
difficulty in procuring the equipment. Engineers 
and metallurgists in Japan are eagerly investigating 
the work being done, and several plant managers 
now intend to install precipitators for collecting sul- 
phuric-acid fumes coming from acid-boiling kettles, 
and acid-concentrating furnaces; cleaning iron blast- 
furnace gases used for firing boilers and hot stoves; 
and for collecting sulphuric acid liberated from 
alunite calcination furnaces. Designs and specifi- 
cations have already been submitted for the Imperial 
Mint, Shikama Alum Factory, Kanto Sanso Alkali 
Works, Hokkaido Iron & Steel Works, and the Fujita 
Mining Co. The Imperial Mint has recently decided 
to install a plant for collecting sulphuric-acid fumes 
from acid-boiling kettles. The following are brief 
descriptions of the electrical precipitators installed 
in Japanese smelteries and refineries up to the 
present time: 

Ashio Smeltery, Furukawa Mining Co. 

Two treaters were installed in 1918. One, which 
is called the “main treater,” was intended to treat 
the mixed gases from four McDougall roasters, two 
blast furnaces, and four converters of the copper 
smeltery; the other, called the “reverberatory 
treater,” was intended to treat the gases from a re- 
verberatory furnace after their having passed 
through waste-heat boilers. -Each treater is fur- 
nished with an independent power plant. Six electri- 
cal units are being used for the main treater, one 
unit being spare; and two are used for the reverbera- 
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tory treater. Each electrical unit consists of the 
following General Electric Co.’s equipment: One 
10-k.v.a. 50-cycle, single-phase, 200- to 100,000-volt 
transformer; one 10-k.v.a. 200-volt, 50-cycle, single- 
phase alternator, driven by a 15-hp., 50-cycle, 500- 
volt, three-phase induction, motor; and a disc-type 
rectifier, manufactured by the Kelman Electric Co., 
directly coupled to the motor-generator shaft. Be- 
sides these machines, exciter sets for the excitation 
of the field of the alternators are furnished, two for 
the main treater and two for the reverberatory 
treater. The charging voltage is adjusted by regu- 
lating the intensity of the field current of the alter- 
nators. By this means, it is possible to produce 
practically any desired voltage from zero up to 100,- 


THE NAOSHIMA TREATER, SHOWING APPEARANCE OF SMOKE 
WITH CURRENT OFF, COMPARED WITH THE CONDITIONS 
WHEN THE COTTRELL PROCESS IS IN OPERATION 


000 on the secondary terminals of the transformer. 
The average power consumed by the precipitator is 
about 30 kw. 


The main treater consists of ten sections, each 
containing 64 riveted pipes, arranged in a square 
(or a total of 640 pipes), and the reverberatory 
treater consists of three similar sections (or a total 
of 192 pipes). These pipes, 12 in. ‘inside diameter 
and 16 ft. long, of No. 16 sheet steel, were manufac-. 
tured by the Western Pipe & Steel Co. The gases 
are drawn through the main treater by two induced 
draft, fans, and are discharged directly from the fan 
casings. Those from the reverberatory furnace are 
drawn through the reverberatory treater by the 
natural draft of the stack. As the reverberatory 
furnace is not operating continuously at present, the 
Ashio smeltery uses eleven pot roasters, four blast 
furnaces, and four converters, the gases from which 
are mixed and treated entirely by the main treater. 
Thus the gas volume now handled by the main 
treater seems somewhat in excess of 150,000 cu. ft. 
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per min. as designed. The amount of dust collected 
varies from 13,000 to 22,000 Ib. per twenty-four 
hours. 


The efficiency of precipitation seems to depend 
upon the nature of the furnace charge and the mois- 
ture and temperature of the gases treated. The 
recovery runs as high as 98 per cent, and sometimes 
it drops to about 70 per cent. When the conditions 
are such that the charging voltage can be raised 
above 80,000 volts with a comparatively small in- 
crease of the current, precipitation is very satisfac- 
tory. Actual experience at the smeltery has shown 
that when the smoke has a white appearance, pre- 
cipitation is satisfactory, but when the smoke com- 
ing from the treater outlet has a yellowish appear- 
ance, the efficiency of precipitation is not so high and 
the current increases greatly, even if the operator 
tries to raise the charging voltage. The smeltery 
engineers are now investigating this phenomenon, 
and no doubt will soon be able to get entirely satis- 
factory precipitation, regardless of the different 
smoke conditions encountered. 


Several years ago a large dust chamber was in- 
stalled, using the Roesing wire system. The gases 
passed from this chamber to four large stacks, in 
which they were diluted by the forced admission of 
fresh air, before being discharged into the atmos- 
phere. The main treater was installed at the side 
of this dust chamber, so the gases pass through the 
dust chamber, before going through the treater. The 
numerous suspended wires in the dust chamber were 
removed, so that only the heavier dust, which is of 
more value because of its higher percentage of 
metals, would be caught in the chamber; and all the 
lighter dust, which cannot be efficiently collected by 
gravity settling, would be caught in the Cottrell 
treater. An analysis of one of the samples of the 
dust settled in the Ashio main treater is as follows: 





Thus the electrical precipitator collects not only 
the poisonous dust, such as arsenious oxide, but also 
the fine particles which were hitherto escaping into 
the atmosphere and which perhaps were acting as 
the nuclei for the concentration of the noxious gases, 
such as SO.,, preventing their free diffusion. Such 
poisonous dust and concentrated noxious gases cause 
damage to vegetable growth. 

As the anaylsis shows, the precipitated dust con- 
tains rather large quantities of the oxides of arsenic. 
These oxides are extracted by subliming the dust 
in a small reverberatory furnace, and the cinder re- 
sulting, rich in copper, is sent back to the pot roast- 
ers after being briquetted. 


Kamioka Smeltery, Mitsui Mining Co. 

This treater operated by this company consists of 
three sections, each containing sixty-four riveted 
pipes arranged in a square (or a total of 192 pipes). 
It was started in May, 1918. The pipes, 1214 in. 
inside diameter by 16 ft. long, made of No. 14 gage 


sheet steel, were manufactured by the Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. 

The gases passing through the treater come from 
the following furnaces: Three lead blast furnaces, 
two liquation furnaces, five softening furnaces, and 
all the lead-refining furnaces and kettles. At first 
it was intended to install a treater having four sec- 
tions of the same size as those specified above, and 
three electrical units. In fact, three 15-k.v.a., 200- 
to 100,000 volt transformers and three motor-gener- - 
ator sets were ordered from the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. On account of the delay 
in shipment of this electrical equipment, due to labor 
troubles and difficulties of transportation caused by 
the Great War, the size of the treater was reduced 
and temporary electrical machines were substituted 
until those from the Westinghouse company could be 
obtained. 

The Kamioka smeltery is situated in the heart of 
the sericulture district, and the residents in the 
vicinity. made strenuous objections, demanding 
heavy indemnities, as they claimed that the smeltery 
smoke damaged the mulberry leaves and killed the 
silk worms. Therefore, every effort was made to com- 
plete and start the Cottrell plant at an early date. 
The temporary electrical machines supplied by the 
Metallurgical Research Institute consisted of high- 
tension transformers, the voltage of which was regu- 
lated by an induction regulator and “K-1” type recti- 
fiers driven by synchronous motors. The precipita- 
tor worked continuously without trouble, and from 
2,200 to 3,300 lb. of dust per twenty-four hours was 
collected, even though temporary electrical équip- 
ment was being used. Recently the Westinghouse 
equipment arrived and has now been installed. 
Analysis of the treater precipitate is as follows: 


Per Cent 
0.63 





The treater charging voltage is about 70,000, and 
the power consumption is approximately 6 kw. Not 
only has the Cottrell process settled the smoke nuis- 
ance problem, but it has also been the means of sav- 
ing dust which is valuable to the smelter because 
of its high metallic content. This installation, al- 
though not large in size, may be taken as the most 
striking example in Japan of the benefits which may 
be derived both by the public and the smelters. 

Naoshima Smeltery, Mitsubishi Mining Co. 

The erection of this smeltery was permitted by 
the government on condition that the gases would 
be cleaned by the Cottrell process. The operation 
of the treaters was therefore begun when the 
smelter was blown in in March of this year (1919). 
The treater consists of five units, each containing 
sixty-four lock-seam pipes arranged in a square (or — 
a total of 320 pipes). These pipes, manufactured 
by the Robertson Bros. Co., of Chicago, are 121% in. 
inside diameter by 16 ft. long and are of No. 14 gage 
sheet steel. The treater was designed for a capacity 
of .80,000 cu. ft. per min., assuming a velocity 
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through the pipes of 5 ft. per sec. The fumes from 
the lead furnaces, and from the McDougall roasters 
and converters of the copper smeltery, are mixed 
and then treated by the precipitator. Natural draft 
is furnished by a stack 150 ft. high and 10 ft. inside 
diameter. The electrical equipment consists of three 
Westinghouse units, the same as those described 
above for the Kamioka smeltery. As the delivery 
of these machines was delayed, the plant was started 
- using temporary machines, as at Kamioka. 


The smeltery being only recently started, the fur- 
naces are not yet running at their full capacity, and 
the gas volume handled runs from 40,000 to 45,000 
cu. ft. per min. The efficiency of precipitation is so 
‘high that the stack is practically smokeless, and the 
people scarcely realize that such a large smeltery, 
producing hundreds of tons of copper and lead every 
month, is in that locality. The dust collected every 
twenty-four hours amounts to about 3,300 lb., and 
its analysis is as follows: 

Per Cent 


Zn iy 
Loss on heating............ 25.68 


After much study and discussion, sixty-four pipes, 
arranged in a square, as designed for the Naoshima 


THE IKUNO SMELTERY, SHOWING TREATER AT THE RIGHT OF 
STACK. PHOTOS TAKEN BEFORE SPRAYS WHRE USED. 


treater, were chosen as the standard treater unit by 
the Metallurgical Research Institute. For small 
plants, thirty-two pipes, arranged in a rectangle of 
8 x 4 ft., or half the size of the standard unit, are 
used. -This plan was adopted to facilitate the design 
and erection of plants, the object being to benefit 
by the standardization of parts. 
Ikuno Smeltery, Mitsubishi Mining Co. 

The treater at the Ikuno smeltery handles the 
- gases from two blast furnaces smelting copper ores. 
It consists of two sections, each having sixty-four 
lock-seam pipes, arranged in a square (or a total 
of 128 pipes). These pipes are 121% in. inside dia- 
ameter and 16 ft. in length, and are of No. 14 gage 
sheet steel. The gases, after passing through an 
old dust chamber, are drawn through the treater 
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by an exhaust fan and are discharged from the old 
stack into the atmosphere. Two sets of electrical 
equipment, one unit being spare, and each consisting 
of a 15-k.v.a., 200 to 100,000 volt, 60-cycle, single- 
phase transformer, and a motor-generator set, were 
ordered from the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. In January of 1919, this treater was 
started, using a temporary electrical equipment. 

At the first trial, the treater showed good effi- 
ciency. This efficiency lasted only two days, and 
then the operation became so unsatisfactory that the 
diminution of smoke was scarcely perceptible even 
when the treater was charged with a high potential. 
After experimenting in various ways, it was decided 
to humidify the gases, a practice which was found 
necessary for satisfactory precipitation in several 
American plants. A dozen orchard spray nozzles of 
1/16-in. diameter, arranged in the dust chamber, 
using water at 120 lb. per sq. in., injected a fine spray 
into the gases before they entered the treater. Pre- 
cipitation was conspicuously improved and the effi- 
ciency raised to about 95 per cent. Now, the operator 
can raise the charging voltage to 80,000 volts while 
the current is only approximately 30 amperes. When, 
in order to examine the effect upon precipitation, the 
water sprays are turned off, the charging potential 
drops and the current increases so that the efficiency 
becomes as low as 50 per cent. This experiment 
shows that smeltery smoke, difficult to precipitate 
on account of its non-conductive properties, mav be 
treated easily by being humidified. The amount or 
dust precipitated per twenty-four hours is about 
1,350 lb., and its analysis is as follows: 

Per Cent 
-80 


Nikko Electrolytic Copper Refinery—Furukawa 
Mining Co. 

The gases from two cupellation and two reduction 
furnaces are treated to recover silver-bearing lead 
dust. The treater consists of one section of thirty-two 
pipes, arranged in a rectangle 8x 4 ft. These pipes, 
manufactured by the Western Pipe & Steel Co., are 
1214 in. inside diameter by 16 ft. long, and are of No. 
14 gage steel plate. The treater was designed to 
handle a gas volume of 8,200 cu. ft. per min. The 
actual volume is about 6,500 cu. ft. at a temperature 
of from 100 degrees to 200 degrees C., and is drawn 
through the treater by an exhaust fan. The elec- 


‘trical equipment consists of a 10-k.v.a. 50-cycle, 200- 


to 100,000-volt transformer, manufactured by the 
American Transformer Co., and a rectifier of the 
rotary-arm type, 30-in. in diameter, supplied by the 
Research Corporation of New York. The rectifier 
is driven by a 114-hp. 220-volt, three-phase, Westing- 
house synchronous motor. The transformer has taps 
on the low-tension windings which will give voltages 
of 50,000, 62,500, 75,000, 87,500 and 100,000 on the 
secondary. These taps, together with a rheostat of 
a few ohms’ resistance in the transformer primary 
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circuit, are sufficient to produce any desired voltage. 
The treater was started in May of this year (1919). 
The analysis of the precipitation dust is as follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
NS is teatehaaaicnitesounsaiae 54.90 MO is ct eden Nil 
GE = -wolistanhuciaonsckosqabucssoaseonte 14.23 a os. per tomz............ 165.0 
ialdtinnnntighaden momen 0.23 


The amount of the eveteitate is about 100 lb. per 
twenty-four hours. The power consumption is com- 
paratively high, being from 2.5 to 5 kw. 

One more Cottrell treater was to have been built, 
but delay in delivery of the building materials and 
electrical machinery has compelled its erection to be 
temporarily suspended. This treater, of 256 pipes, 
was to have been installed at the Miike lead smeltery 
of the Mitsui Mining Co. When times become more 
settled the smeltery will undoubtedly be finished and 
the Cottrell treaters used. 





Chronology of Mining, October, 1919 


Oct. 1.—National Safety Council opened its annual 
congress at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Oct. 3.—American Foundrymen’s Association an- 
nual meeting at Philadelphia ended.—Governor Boyle 
of Nevada announced end of strike of miners at Tono- 
pah and Divide. 


Oct. 6.—National Industrial Conference called to 
order at Washington by William B. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Labor.—Mine taxation conference held in 
Washington, the mine taxation committee of the 
A. I. M. E. and representatives of the income tax 
unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue participating. 


Oct. 7.—Shareholders of New Baltic and New Ar- 
cadian copper companies, of northern Michigan, ap- 
proved plan to merge companies.—Decision in case 
of Arctic Iron Co. vs. Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. and 
Mr. Mather handed down by U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in favor of defendant, the Cleveland Cliffs 
company.—House passed magnesite tariff bill.— 
General anti-dumping bill introduced by Senator 
Smoot, pending passage of new protective tariff 
legislation.—Strike of metal crafts in Butte, Mont., 
ended after two months’ duration, the strikers 
losing.—Miners in Republic district of Washington 
demanded $1 wage increase resulting in‘closing down 
of mines. 

Oct. 8.—Strike of miners and millmen in Coeur 
d’Alene district, Idaho, called off by International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 

Oct. 9.—House voted to repeal Canadian Reci- 
procity Act. 


Oct. 19.—Mine Rescue and First Aid Association 
of Globe-Miami district, Ariz., opened “Safety-First 
Week” program. 

Oct. 21.—Completion of Montana Southern Ry. 
from Divide, Mont. to Elkhorn, Mont., announced. 


Oct. 24.—American Iron & Steel Institute opened 
its sixteenth general meeting at Hotel Commodore, 
New York. 

Oct. 30—General leasing bill passed by House.— 
Old Pandora mill of Smuggler Union Mining Co., at 
Telluride, Col., burned down. 


Monthly Copper Production in 1919 
The table which appears herewith is compiled from 
reports received from the respective companies (ex- 
cept in the cases noted as estimated), together with 
the reports of the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
to imported material, and in the main represents the 
crude-copper content of blister copper, in pounds. 


MONTHLY CRUDE COPPER PRODUCTION, 1919 


August September October November 
Alaska Shipments (c)....... ,333 009 =©6,208,840 4,210,274 6,067,735 


Arizona: 


-_ 


Arizona Copper... . .... 2,900,000 2,900,000 2,900,000 2,900 ,00U 
Calumet & Arizona. 4 814 ,000 4 ,494 ,000 5 ,998 ,000 6 ,320 ,000 
Cons. Ariz. Smelting: ages 650 ,000 600 ,000 625 ,000 Sos eens 
Inspiration.......... ; 6 ,500 ,000 5 ,800 ,000 7 ,000 ,000 7 ,000 ,000 
Gy «anata t's ae exerts 638 ,483 770 937 Gee ue) Ss cacevtees 
Mismm....... 3 ,999 ,120 4 ,139 ,103 4 877 ,395 3 ,718 ,965 
New Cornelia (a). ‘ .... 8,066 ,000 3 ,092 ,000 2 ,604 ,000 2 .896 ,000 
Old Dominion. 1 937 ,000 2 ,460 ,000 2 ,365 ,000 2 ,261 ,400 

7 ,150 ,731 6 402 000 5,873,000° 6,453 ,000 


ig Dodge. . nit 








a cea Bis .... 3,895,000 3,850,000 3,900,000 ......... 
Shattuck Arizona. a 386 ,027 70 ,412 157 ,386 238 969 
United Verde. ... ... 4,970 ,000 4 ,990 ,000 5 ,000 ,000 5,100 ,000 
United Verde Extension . 8,275,452 3,247,216 3,760,892 2 "288 414 

Michigan: 

Calumet & Hecla.......... 7,586,601 8 ,505 ,991 9 ,715 ,740 
Other Lake Superior (b).... 5,826 ,000 6 ,490 ,000 6 ASD GOO 2. ck... 

Montana: 

Anaconda..... 5 12 ,600 ,000 12,780,000 15,000,000 14,120,000 

Bast Butte........ ‘ 2 ,054 ,760 2 ,093 ,780 2 ,027 ,340 1 ,902 ,580 
Nevada: 

Nevada Cons..... a3 Nil 4,250,000 4,200,000 

New Mexico: 

MO recites Gs ..... 3,321,857 3,538,704 3,287,905 ....". 
Utah: 
Utah Copp ; 8 ,640 000 8,220,092 9,525,700 .... 
Eastern Bnelte ors (b). 1 ,400 ,000 1 ,400 ,000 1 ,400 ,000 

Total reported.......... 89,944,040 96,303 ,075 101 483,143 ....... 
Others, estimated.......... 18,050,000 12,400,000 13 ,660 ,000 

Total United States...... 107 ,994 ,040 108 ,703 075 115 ,143 ,143 
Imports: Ore and concen- 

trates, etc... ee 7 434,970 12,948,092 10,469,111 ...... 


Imports in blister, ete EO 15 ,954 ,604 22,686,470 17 ,392 ,398 


.... 131 ,383 ,614 144 ,337 ,637 143 ,004 652 .......... 





Grand Total. ... 
British Columbia: 


Granby Cons...... 2 ,171 ,204 1 ,584 515 


Mexico: . 
BONG 6 ano o0 + sizevin. 6 doepaetniges p Oh a ce | 2 cae 
CNG re a tis voce weds e 4,200 000 §=4,200,000 4,000,000 3,900 ,000 
. Phelps Dodge Mexican 
ign, a eee 3 ,422 ,000 2 ,827 ,000 3,053 ,000 2 ,331 ,000 
Other foreign: 
Cerro de Pasco............ 5,726 000 5,266,000 5,652,000 4,752,000 
Oey 6 ena see ks G 8,994,210 7,044,000 6,900,000 ........ 
WOME 3 oe law ine nse 5 ,026 488 4,440 ,064 : SIG ee. ok cca 


Backus & Johnston. 2,118,000 +*,280,000 1,360,000 1,712,000 


(a) Only eck cathodes are entered. New Cornelia also produces some 
copper from ores sent to Calumet & Arizona smelter. ib) Estimated. (c) Official 
figures of the U. S. Department of Commerce; includes Kennecott production from 
its Alaska mines. 


Production of the United States by months since 
the beginning of the year and the corresponding 
figures for 1918 were as follows: 


pa against ian pe Te Pe aN AT I A INT NN 


1918 1919 
WN ois. 8s Boy be ic bless ee ee ee Ce 165 ,431 ,568 135 ,733 ,511 
I foo See sek tas Aa ee he ee: Oe aaa 160 ,011 ,364 111 ,649 ,512 
PI cig wd + die eG Ba A Rees Bs eae ee es 185 ,525 ,168 102 ,040 ,460 
ING R eearae gare 5-22 wk rt ata hata cr at ene ee 163 ,207 ,096 98 ,808 ,998 
PNEEN ei Sa opines cesecdicndaassevanednseedeasequc 181 ,070 ,350 92 ,652 ,975 
7 Aa SN ad oe a aera a 166 ,723 ,599 95 ,856 ,570 
PRESS orien Aub tnd ck a Ne 159 ,329 ,031 100 ,369 ,24% 
PRO bad sas on ds as'ae a Pudneeedaeneuniacaed One 165 ,550 ,799 107 ,994 ,040 
UNI bc ci Delkds capes idee mdewabean coin 157 ,992 ,487 108 ,703 ,075 
Catia so so dor ot US ee eee eee 153 ,338 ,775 -115 ,143 ,143 


The grand total includes, under “Imports in ore 
and blister copper,” the production of such com- 
panies as Granby, Cananea, Braden, Cerro de Pasco, 
and Chile. As a matter of record, however, the 
individual figures are given after the total. We also 
report the copper output of the Boleo and Katanga 
companies, which does not come to the United States. 


The Marlborough Oil Development Co. has been chartered 
by the State of South Carolina for the purpose of developing 
the oil prospects on the plantation of Cliff N. Jackson, near 
Five Points, S. C. The capital stock of the company is 
$125,000. 
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Accident Prevention Akin to Good Sportsmanship 


The American Smelting & Refining Co. Proves Its Theory That Co-operation of Employees 
May be Secured in a Spirit of True American Sport, 
Fair Play and Good Fellowship 


BY J. F. BELFORD 


Secretary of Labor, Safety, and Welfare Department, American Smelting 
& Refining Co. 


T MAY not be amiss to say that in the smelt- 
ing and refining of the precious metals may 
be found a wider variety of the hazards of 

accident to its workers than in any other of the 
great industries, for its operations include impor- 
tant features of such industries as well as activities 
peculiarly relating to itself. Accident hazards that 
are. found in commerce, transportation, mining, 
manufacturing, building, the iron and steel, and 
chemical industries also contribute to the dangers 
that ‘are met in the smelting and refining of ores, 
and risks incident to two or more of these diversi- 
fied industries may be found in a single smelting 
or refining operation. The industry, therefore, ranks 
well up on the scale of those enterprises, occupation 
in which is classified as hazardous. 

The steady decline in the accident rates of the 
American Smelting & Refining, Co. since the estab- 
lishment of plant safety organizations, and more 
especially during the past year, has gone far to take 
that company off the list of those industries whose 
employment is still regarded as hazardous. So pro- 
nounced has been the reduction of accidents through- 
out the plants of the organization that it should be 
of more than passing interest to know of the work 
that has been done in accident prevention, and the 


methods which have been pursued toward its ac- - 


complishment. 


Marked Reduction in Accidents Achieved 

For the year 1914, at which time plant safety or- 
ganizations had just begun to take a decisive hold 
of the problems confronting them, the average dis- 
abling accident rate per 1,000 employees per annum 
(based upon 3,000 working hours per man per year) 
for all plants was 233. At that time, too, available 
statistics show that quarry accidents ran as high as 
187 per 1,000; that in ore dressing establishments 
the rate was 113; in auxiliary works (machine shops, 
carpenter shops, and like places), 170; in metal 
mines, 195; in smelting and refining establishments 
generally, 204; in the iron and steel industry, 160; 
in industrial railways, 145; and that 35 per cent of 
the accidents occurred during the first six months 
of employment. 

For the first eight months of 1919 (on a yearly 
basis) the accident rate of the American Smelting 
& Refining Co. was 89 per 1,000, a reduction under 
its 1914 performance of over 61 per cent. During 
this latter period eleven of the nineteen smelting and 
refining plants scored a no-accident record for a 
month at least. . Twenty-seven such records were 
made during that time. One plant, with an average 
of 285 employees, covering a period of 194 consecu- 


tive days without having a single disabling accident ;. 


another, with an average of 500 employees, going 
four months consecutively without a disabling acci- 
dent; and still another, with an employment average 
for the period of 847 men, went four months—three 
of them consecutively—without a disabling accident, 
its accident rate during the entire eight months— 
placed on a yearly basis—being only 27 per 1,000 
employees per annum. 

In 1914 the accident rate for fatal injuries was 
1.25 per 1,000; for permanent injuries (not neces- 
sarily totally disabling), 4.82; and for the first eight 
months of 1919, based on the yearly basis, the fatal 
accident rate is .906, and the permanent injury rate 
is 1.81. The reduction in the accident rate under 
that of the preceding year, beginning with 1915, has 
been as follows: 1915 under 1914, 7 per cent; 1916, 
9 per cent; 1917, 24 per cent; 1918, 28 per cent; 
first eight months 1919, 16 per cent. 


How the Record was Accomplished 

In the face of such a showing, indicating a steady 
and persistent decline in accidents in an industry 
that has been and still may be regarded as haz- 
ardous, the reasons why such an accomplishment has 
been made possible, and the conditions under which 
it has been effected, become important. With op- 
erations partaking, as has been said, of many of the 
important functions of other industries, a double re- 
sponsibility rests upon management and employee, 
in such circumstances, to recognize all the risks 
incident to the general and the particular employ- 
ment, to safeguard against each danger, wherever 
possible, and to exercise such watchfulness and care 
as should nullify all the hazards present. 

If the responsibility were to be recognized and 
assumed, the company felt that it must be the 
pioneer in first setting its house in order. It began 
by doing all that was humanly possible to eliminate 
all dangers that were present in structure, in me- 
chanical operations and appliances, in manual im- 
plements, and in environment. Side by side with the 
safeguarding of the plant the company carried on 
its educational campaign for safety and safe methods 
among the staff and the rank and file. Foremen’s, 
workmen’s, and general safety committees were 
formed and carried on with all the enthusiasm that 
could be injected into them. Safety inspectors were 
appointed, efficient methods encouraged, and a closer 
scrutiny was given to employment selection and the 
placing of employees in activities where they were 


the best fitted to serve. 


During the last five years the company has ex- 
pended in safeguards and their replacements over 
$155,000, and its expenditures for the same period 
on account of safety has been over $406,000. As a 
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part of the campaign for safety close attention was 
paid at the same time to welfare and service needs 
of the employees, and in this work it has expended 
over $386,000 in the last five years. At the larger 
plants of the company, in addition to the regular 
medical staff, are visiting nurses, who aid the wives 
of the employees in the care of their children, give 
instruction in sanitation and hygiene, and are help- 
ful in many ways. The expenditure for welfare 
and service covers the building and maintenance of 
pure water-supply systems, plant bath houses, lunch 
rooms, coffee stands, modern sanitary toilets, em- 
ployees’ clubhouses, children’s playgrounds, base- 
ball grounds, and the costs of moving-picture shows, 
musical entertainments, and other forms of amuse- 
ment and education. 


Value of Welfare and Service Work 


Though the welfare and service work should not 
be technically considered as a part of nor be con- 
fused with the accident-prevention activities of the 
company, such work has had, in reality, a marked 
effect in creating a better understanding by the em- 
ployee of the advantages of favorable hygienic and 
sanitary conditions in a plant as a spur to cleanli- 
ness, better health, a closer co-operation, and conse- 
quently more personal care in operations and fewer 
accidents. 

Having given a visible expression of its desire 
to do all that was mechanically and physically possi- 
ble to promote safety by safeguards, by the elimina- 
tion of dangerous places, so far as could be done, 
and continuing to provide every facility for care and 
cleanliness and also having placed the safety educa- 
tional features upon a basis where they could reach 
each employee, it was believed that the full co-opera- 
tion of the employee was bound to follow and that 
the results looked for in accident prevention could 
be achieved. The record, as given, is proof of the 
co-operation between management and employees. 


Details of Safety Measures Adopted 

A glimpse at a few of the features of the methods 
in reaching the. employees and securing their valu- 
able assistance in helping them to help themselves 
along the path of safety should have an interest to 
employer and employee alike. The company pro- 
ceeded on the theory that accident prevention was 
true sportsmanship; that sportsmanship was an 
American institution, innate in the native and quick- 
lv absorbed by the alien after he could get a view 
of and settle down to the American form of civiliza- 
tion; and, that the best elements of sportsmanship 
were found in our national game—baseball. If the 
men could be reached in the spirit of baseball they 
would play the game with every ounce of energy in 
them. 

Baseball is the game that you can’t job, that you 
can’t throw, that you can’t cheat in—and get away 
with it. Your hits must be clean, your base running 
honest, and you must beat the ball if you want to 
win. It calls for the highest type of team-work, 
energy, understanding, and a strong heart. It gives 
opportunity for the highest skill in finesse and of 
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individual play, double play, and mass performance, 
and though one man, by brilliant workmanship, may 
save his team or put over a shut-out, he doesn’t win 
for himself alone, but for all concerned—himself, his 
team mates, his manager, his club, his league, his 
town or city. 

In tossing out the ball for the first performance 
it is well to remember that bad ball can be played 
on a poor field, but good ball can’t. A clean plant 
is like a baseball field. A player must have a clear 
way to make good running and good fielding. The 
grounds dry, the sacks whitewashed, the runways 
swept, the outfield mowed, the gong sounded, and 
the game begun, vou have your eye on play and 
players. 

The player must be awake—on the job every min- 
ute; keep his eye on the ball and the play, know 
the moves of the game, be at the right spot at the 
right instant, cover his particular station, and not be 
dead on his feet. He must know how to handle the 
implements of his calling and see to it that they are 
in good condition. He can’t line out a home run 
with a split bat and a half-ripped ball. He must be 
a good judge of distance and of the other fellow; 
be quick to think in an emergency, and to think 
right. A muffed ball often brings in a home run for 
the opposing team. The player that can’t hold on 
to the ball when it comes into his hands soon finds 
a place on the bench. 


Cases of “Dropsy” 

Seventy-five per cent of smelter accidents are 
hand-labor accidents. A large proportion of these 
are “dropsy” cases, where the employee lets some- 
thing slip from his hands and drop on his feet. Get 
him in the habit of concentrating on his work and 
he can effect a self-cure of “dropsy.” You’ve then 
developed a player who doesn’t “muff the ball’; 
you’ve added to your “working team” an employee 
who isn’t putting anything in the “error” column 
through bad play; you’re reducing accidents. 

The careless player, if he can remain in the game 
until the ivory is in plain sight, can throw away a 
world series, spike the bag holders, disrupt a club, 
and a riot call can’t keep him out of the hands of 
the mob. He’s a poor sport, who neither thinks of 
or for himself or for any one else; he’s a piker, a 
welcher, a dangerous liability, a menace to his fel- 
lows, and a disgrace to the game. But there is hope 
and good material in the clumsy, willing fellow, for, 
with his heart in the game all he needs is training, 
encouragement, and practice to bring him around. 

Manager, team captain, water boy, clubhouse rub- 
ber, mascot, are all part of a team’s aggregation, and 
have their important functions in the game, but the 
club’s standing, the batting, pitching, fielding per- 
formances, errors, assists, games won and lost, are 
the accomplishments or failures of the players them- 
selves. Given an understanding of the game, a real- 
ization of the individual and collective part of it, a 
knowledge of the necessity of being in the pink of 
condition and staying fit, each player will strive to 
his utmost to play the game for all there is in it, 
and play it fair. 
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It was believed that, having organized and put on 
a sound running basis the workmen’s safety com- 
mittees—of which each employee must at some time 
become an active working member—if the employees 
themselves could conduct these meetings in their own 
way, but with the backing and encouragement of the 
management, they, the workmen, would show their 
true sportsmanship, would eliminate the slackers and 
boneheads, educate the butter-fingered, clumsy re- 
cruit, and play the safety game in championship 
form. 

Pursuing the simile further, the safety inspector 
occupies the relative position of a team business man- 
ager, who looks over the field and makes report of 
its condition. If he finds a bit of bad ground it is 
reported and fixed. - He inspects the paraphernalia 
and sees that the working tools are in good condi- 
tion and fit for the players. If they are not, they 
go into the discard or to the repair shop. He con- 
sults with and advises the foreman—the field cap- 
tain—in all matters concerning the rules, good prac- 
tice, and bad play. He may suggest taking a man 
out of the game or placing him in another position 
where he can make a safe play. At all “team meet- 
ings” he is on hand, coming in close contact with 
the men and giving counsel or inviting suggestions. 


Foreman Is the Captain of the Team 

The foreman is field captain of his “department 
team,” and he is looked to and expected to win with 
a no-accident “shut-out.” He is held to strict re- 
sponsibility and account for all accidents that happen 
to his men. He must assume the burden of proof 
that it is through no oversight of his, either in in- 
struction (coaching) or play that an accident occurs; 
through no failure of commission or omission on his 
part that some bonehead stunt sends one of his men 
back to the bench. He is required to instruct each 
man under him in the safety rules and practices and 
to see that he observes them. The blame for an 
accident is lifted from the foreman only when it is 
shown that there has been no negligence on his part 
and that the accident was wholly beyond his power 
to prevent. He is encouraged by the management 
to give every aid and assistance in his power to each 
man in acquainting him with and helping him to 
master all the details and intricacies of his game; 
to arouse a comradeship that will develop team- 
work and friendly co-operation to the highest degree, 
and to invite suggestions from his men as to safer 
and better methods. 

Finally, one must come to those who at one time 
or another were themselves real participants in the 
field; who have perhaps covered every sack and sta- 
tion, and who are.now the real backbone of the 
game—for without the Fan the game languishes and 
grows stale. Who, but the Fan, can put the real 
“pep” into the play; who sees the move before it 
is executed; who can cheer or “tie the can”; who 
can encourage with his enthusiasm or take the heart 
out of the sport? 

Fortunate for the safety game of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. its managers and superin- 
tendents are “nth” degree Safety Fans, and many 





of them premier coaches who are there with the ad- 
vice that brings in the run; and through their en- 
couragement, active personal interest and concern in 
all matters relating to accident prevention have built 
up a confidence and real enthusiasm among the men 
that has made the record possible. 

Battles are won off as well as on the field, and 
there is a strategy of sport as well as of war, and 
it is at the clubhouse (foremen’s, workmen’s and 
general safety committee meetings) that past per- 
formances are analyzed, new plays considered, and 
campaigns laid out. 


Impressing the Value of “Safety First” 

And so it is that at the respective safety meetings, 
where men can get together, become better acquaint- 
ed, and frankly and freely discuss the matters be- 
fore them, where every accident that has happened 
since the last meeting is thoroughly dissected and 
analyzed, and every unsafe place or practice noted 
is gone over, and where every suggestion for better- 
ment is considered, the employees learn that care- 
lessness is bad sportsmanship. 

Every workman is encouraged to enter into the 
discussions at these meetings, to make such criti- 
cisms as he may desire, and to offer any suggestions 
that he may have, and these are fully considered 
and acted upon by the management. 

Recognition and reward are given for good work 
in accident prevention, and the employees them- 
selves are now the first to criticise and condemn the 
careless acts of their fellows. In addition to the 
stimulation given to the safety movement by the 
personal active interest of the managements; by the 
various safety committees; by the individual work of 
foremen and employees, and through safety publica- 
tions and bulletins, there is issued each month and 
posted on the various plant bulletin boards a target, . 
with the center as a no-accident bull’s eye, showing 
the relative position of each plant with reference to 
a perfect score. The employees everywhere are thus 
shown how their work in accident prevention com- 
pares with that at the other plants. A pennant is 
given each year to the plant having.the lowest acci- 
dent rate for the preceding year. For three years 
the Omaha plant has successively won the pennant, 
but with such a spirited rivalry and a continued 
closer approach of the contenders that it will prob- 
ably take the “official returns” to determine the 
1919 winner. 

The unmistakable fact in it all is that the em- 
ployees generally no longer regard accidents as mere 
hazards of employment or as the common happen- 
ings of a day’s work, but things that can be avoided 
if each one grasps a proper appreciation of himself, 
his surroundings and his fellows; that carelessness 
is poor sportsmanship, for it lacks that appreciation ; 
that it is 

“. . the close co-operation that 
Makes them win the day. 

It ain’t the individual, nor the 
Army as a whole, 

But the everlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 
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Henry Clay Frick 


Noted Financier Was One of the Most Prominent Figures in the Development of the 
American Steel Industry—Secured Control of Coal Land and Developed 
Coke Production—Early Associate of Carnegie 


N THE death of Henry Clay Frick, on Dec. 2. at 

the age.of seventy, America has lost another 
man who figured largely in the development of the 
country’s steel industry. Although not as well 
known to the public in recent years as Carnegie, Mr. 
Frick took an equally active part in the industrial 
life of the country. He was averse to publicity, and 
had not it been for events connected with the Home- 
stead strike in 1892, he might have remained almost 
unknown to most of the men in his organization. 
He was a giant of big business, and played the game 
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on an equal footing with men like Carnegie, Morgan, 
and Schwab. 


Starting life a poor farmer boy, the story of his 
rapid accumulation of wealth is one of those 
romances of American business with which the 
magagine-reading public has become familiar. He 
was born Dec. 19, 1849, and until he was sixteen 
divided his time between school, his father’s farm, 
and the Overholt distillery, owned by his grand- 
father, where he kept the books. He attended Otter- 
bein University for one year, leaving to go into the 
coke business. 


Frick’s home was in the center of the coke-pro- 
ducing district, and he realized the importance of 


this fuel in its relation to the manufacture or steel. 
His business sagacity led him to secure control of 
as much coal land and as many coke ovens as pos- 
sible, and in this he was assisted materially by the 
panic of 1873, which threw many valuable holdings 
on the market. At that time coke could be bought 
at 90c. per ton. Later it advanced to $5, and, with 
the corresponding increase in the value of the where- 
withal for making it, Frick became a millionaire be- 
fore he was thirty years old. 


Mr. Frick soon became associated with Andrew 
Carnegie, as the steel and coke business had become 
necessary complements. He exchanged a part of his 
interest for shares in Carnegie Brothers, of Pitts- 
burgh, and had been made chairman of the board of 
managers when the labor troubles occurred in 1892. 
Frick insisted that the owner of a property could do 
with it as he pleased, and he resisted all efforts of 
the labor element to change working conditions. The 
result was one of the bloodiest labor disputes in 
American history. The strikers seized and fortified 
the Homestead works and had an armed battle with 
300 detectives brought by Frick to restore order. 
Ten men were killed. Eight thousand National 
Guard troops were then called out, and in a few 
weeks order was restored. It was at this time that 
Alexander Berkman, the anarchist, who, with Emma 
Goldman, was recently deported from the country, 
attacked Frick in his office and came very near 
taking his life. For this crime Berkman served al- 
most fourteen years in jail. 


Business rivalry between Carnegie and Frick later 
developed into a bitter estrangement, which was 
never healed. Frick’s animosity also extended to 
Schwab, and he was successful in ousting him from 
the. presidency of -the U. S. Steel Corporation 
through power obtained by the purchase of steel 
stock during the hard times of 1903. In the last ten 
years Frick had acted largely in an advisory capacity 
to the numerous big corporations in whose director- 
ate he was represented. 


One of the principal reasons for Frick’s financial! 
success was his ability to keep his affairs in such a 
condition that he was able to take advantage of, 
rather than be harmed by, trade panics and depres- 
sions. 


During his life Frick accumulated incomparably 
the finest private art collection in the world. This 
has been placed in a palatial building at Fifth Ave., 
at Seventieth St., New York City, and it is planned 
to make it a public gallery. Much of his money 
was devoted to private ern. which never 
became known to the public. 
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BEGINNING OF BLASTING OPERATIONS ON GOLDFIELD DEVELOPMENT CO. GROUND, GOLDFIELD, NEV. 
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PETROLEUM SECTION 


Engineering Notes and Equipment Details 
Production Statistics — Progress 
in Important Fields 





To Develop B. C. Oil Lands 


New Company Formed to Consolidate Individual Claims 
in Southeast Kootenay Will Lease Part 
of Holdings for Prospecting 

ROM Eastern Canada comes the report that an 

organization calling itself the Amalgamated 
Oil Co., Ltd., after obtaining satisfactory reports 
from government and other geologists, has acquired 
considerable holdings in southeast Kootenay, to the 
end that the ground may be thoroughly prospected 
for oil. The company claims to have acquired a 
lease of 30,000 acres in the vicinity of Sage Creek, 
giving it the right of acquiring complete possession 
through crown grants at a cost of from $10 to $20 
an acre. A tract of 4,886 acres has been leased to 
the Crow’s Nest Oil Co., of Spokane, and associates 
on a royalty basis, with option to purchase at $500 
an acre. This company is drilling and is now down 
1,800 ft. in one well. 

Negotiations are in progress with one of the 
strongest U. S. companies toward leasing half of 
the remainder of the Amalgamated’s property on a 
royalty basis, also with an option to purchase at 
£500 an acre. Both of these leases include an obli- 
gation of the lessee to do certain development work. 
The company at present does not intend to operate, 
but will await the results of the development work 
being done on the property by the lessees. 

“The business of looking for oil,” according to the 
prospectus, “is always a speculation. There is noth- 
ing new in this statement, and the public knows 
it as well as the directors. The directors, however, 
believe that they have obtained the best advice avail- 
able, and feel confident that their programme will 
result in what they consider one of the best pros- 
pects in Canada receiving a thorough testing. 

“The indications of oil and gas at depth have been 
reported as most satisfactory, and analyses show 
that oil to be of extremely high grade and its value 
much higher than the average. Should oil be found 
in commercial quantities not only the shareholders 
but the whole country will benefit.” 

Inquiry in Victoria shows that the consolidation, 
under the control of one organization, of leases to 
land in southeast Kootenay held by individuals and 
by cumpanies is in process. These leases in many 
instances were issued years ago, and prospecting for 
oil in some cases was undertaken. Not a few are 
in arrears in payment of government fees, action 
against the owners having been held up by the terms 
of the Relief Act which was brought into force for 
the duration of the war. With the war over, steps 





SS 





will no doubt be taken to secure delinquent pay- 
ments, and it is probable that the lessees, in assign- 
ing their properties to the new company, will pay 
up their arrears to the government. The Canadian 
people would welcome the thorough prospecting of 
these lands for oil or for any other natural resource 
which would be an asset to the country. The district 
has been mentioned by several authorities as a pos- 
sible oil producer. 


Petroleum in the Pacific* 


Exploitation of Promising Petroleum Lands in Papua 
by the Australian Government— Native Labor 
Inefficient and Much Preliminary 
Sanitation Necessary 


ICH mineral deposits of various kinds, such as 
nickel, copper, chrome, and phosphate rock. 
have been exploited in the Pacific Islands, and the 
discovery of petroleum was long anticipated. Today 
it is known that there are parts of Papua (British 
New Guinea) and the late German colony in New 
Guinea exceedingly rich in petroleum deposits. These 
are believed to be a continuation of the proved de- 
posits of the same belt which runs through Java, 
Sumatra, Timor, Borneo, Celebes, Ceram, and Dutch 
New Guinea. This belief is supported by the fact. 
testified to by experts, that the oil obtained so far 
in Papua‘is of the same type as the oil taken from 
the above-named islands. 

Though private enterprise is désirous of thor- 
oughly exploiting the deposits of Papua and German 
New Guinea, and is perfectly satisfied that the de- 
posits are valuable and extensive, the federal govern- 
ment of Australia is exploiting the Papuan fields and 
prospects, and it is expected to undertake prospecting 
for deposits in what was German New Guinea. Dur- 
ing the last five years the war has hampered both 
prospecting and work in the proved fields. The fed- 
eral government has spent to date over £100,000 in 
pioneering work. Private enterprise has offered, 
and is ready to expend, ten times as much and place 
on the fields the labor and all the accessories for the 
production of the oil. 

At the present time the British Empire is short 
of commercial oil. The opening up of oil fields such 
as those of the Pacific islands will bring far-reaching 
benefits to the whole of the empire. It has been 
proved by scientific exploration that the oil-bearing 
areas are extensive; experiment has shown that the 
oil is of a high grade, and it needs only the push and 
determination of British enterprise and adequate 


*Commerce Reports, Nov. 10, 1919. 
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capital to develop petroleum industries in Papua and 
German New Guinea that will make the British Em- 
pire independent of supply elsewhere. Rumor has it 
that the Admiralty has long been aware of the vast 
possibilities of the Papuan oil fields, and that in 
sympathy with the Australian government these 
fields were held in reserve for some great commercial 
movement of the future; but in the meantime, should 
naval oil supplies run short from present sources of 
supply, the Papuan fields can be worked and opened 
up at a moment’s notice. This, of course, may be 
mere island gossip. 

Surveys of the oil fields of Papua and German New 
Guinea by British, American, and German scientists 
have definitely proved the value of the oil of these 
territories. Yet in both Papua and German New 
Guinea there are difficulties in the way of the present 
development on a large scale of this or any other 
industry. The question of native labor is a very 
serious one. Not that there is an actual shortage 
of this labor, for labor is plentiful, but it will not 
work. Then, when compared with the labor available 
in the oil fields of some other parts of the world, the 
native labor of the Pacific Islands can not be consid- 
ered cheap. Wages vary from 10s. to £2 ($2.43 to 
&9.73) per month for laborers and overseers, or 
“boss” boys, but in addition to wages (and this is 
where the greater cost comes in), native labor has 
to be fed and housed in a most extravagant and 
wasteful manner. There is also the cost of recruit- 
ing from native villages, and this entails much expen- 
diture in shipping and highly-paid and experienced 
management. , 

There are no railways in Papua and German New 
Guinea, and the construction of roads is slow and 
costly. These disadvantages would at present en- 
cumber private enterprise unless it was allowed full 
freedom of action and was liberally provided with 
capital. The introduction of suitable coolie labor, 
say, from Java or India, would solve the labor diffi- 
culty. 

A Large Variety of Byproducts Obtainable 

The oils obtained from the territories vary consid- 
erably in composition, and a large variety of byprod- 
ucts can be distilled therefrom. Benzine, kerosene, 
lubricating oil, oil fuel, and paraffin wax are some of 
the products taken from the oils of Sumatra and 
Borneo, and it is reckoned that Papuan and German 
New Guinea oils have the same qualities, as they 
appear to belong to the same oil belt. 

Malaria, a tropical fever common, but not danger- 
ous, in Papua and the whole of German New Guinea, 
has checked wide prospecting for oil, but it is a 
noteworthy fact that once the clearing of jungle 
along the lines of oil wells begins this distressing 
fever departs. This is a factor of great importance 
in assuring the successful establishment of an indus- 
try in these territories. For the last five years, or 
even longer perhaps, white men have been engaged 
in boring for oil in the Vailala River district of 
Papua, and malaria was a troublesome item in the 
prospecting and pioneering days. As soon as oil was 


tapped and came to the surface the changed condi- 
tions led to the rapid destruction of the poisonous 
mosquito, and there were fewer cases of malaria. 


Motor Oils 


The Present Production and Qualities of Gasoline- 
Gravity Test Not of Importance—OiJ Shale 
Products and Alcohol Promising Substitutes 


ne use of vehicles propelled by internal-com- 

bustion engines is rapidly increasing, and the 
production of the raw material (crude petroleum) 
from which the most important type of motor fuel 
(gasoline) is obtained shows signs of reaching a 
maximum in the near future. Resources of crude 
petroleum are obviously limited, and the Bureau of 
Mines believes it desirable that conservation and 
efficiency in the production and utilization of gaso- 
line be promoted. 

Before attempting to arouse interest in any move- 
ment toward conservation of fuel, it is desirable that 
the facts concerning the present gasoline situation 
be understood. A paper has, therefore, been pre- 
pared which discusses the production, marketing, 
and use of gasoline, the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of products now in the market, and present 
a in the development of gasoline substi- 
utes. 

Three general methods for the production of gaso- 
line are in use: 

1. The “straight refinery” process, involving dis- 
tillation of crude petroleum, with subsequent chemi- 
cal treatment and redistillation of the volatile frac- 
tions. F 

2. The “casinghead” gasoline process, involving 
the extraction (by compression or absorption) of 
liquid constituents from certain types of natural gas. 

3. The cracking process, involving the decompo- 
sition of heavy petroleum distillates under heat and 
pressure with the formation of gasoline. 

The three types of gasoline differ somewhat in 
physical or chemical properties, but are all entirely 
satisfactory as motor fuel if properly produced. 

The production of gasoline has increased from ap- 
proximately thirteen million barrels for the year 
1909 to over eighty-five million barrels for 1918, a 
gain of about 560 per cent. The production of crude 
oil in the United States has, during the same period, 
increased only about 95 per cent, though the num- 
ber of cars and trucks in service has increased about 
1,700 per cent. This means that, although the 
petroleum refiner has increased his efficiency more 
than has the producer, he has not kept pace with the 
manufacturer of automotive vehicles. The possi- 
bility of a motor-fuel shortage in the reasonably 
near future, unless other sources of supply are de- 
veloped, is indicated by these figures. . 

Certain seasonal variations in the production, con- 
sumption and storage of gasoline may be noted. Pro- 
duction decreases slightly in the winter months and 
is at a maximum in the summer. 


” *Abstract of an address delivered before the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dec. 11, by E. W. Dean, Petroleum Chemist of the Bureau 
of Mines. 
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Mapping of Oil Wells 


Control] of Water by Subsurface Correlations Illustrations of Properly Made Charts From Drillers’ 
Reports to Indicate Underground Conditions— Knowledge of Position of Oil and 
Water Sands Vital for Economical Work 
BY S. S. LANGLEY 


CCURATE mapping of subsurface structure 
and mechanical conditions is as necessary in 
oil operations as in metal mining. The metal 

miner would not think of operating without accurate 
underground surveys, yet many large oil operators 
have no records to show the condition of their oil 
reserves, although these reserves are their only 
means of remaining in business. Of course, it is not 
possible to see the underground workings in oil oper- 
ations, as it is in metal mining, but accurate maps 
can be drawn if detailed records are demanded and 
obtained from the drilling crews. 

Fig. 1 is a field map of 160 acres of producing oil 
land, the surface of which is so completely covered 
with wash that no exposures of structure are visible 
to indicate the dip or strike of the oil-bearing strata. 
The wells average 1,000 ft. in depth, with a daily pro- 
duction of thirty barrels of twelve to fifteen gravity 
asphalt-base oil. 

The tar and oil sands are so lenticular that ac- 
curate correlation of the structure, as shown by drill- 
ing, is the only means of solving the problems of 
water control intelligently. Mapping of the under- 
ground structure has shown this field to lie on the 
gently dipping southwest flank of a fold the strike of 
which is approximately north forty-five degrees west. 
The exchange of information between the various 
companies operating in this field has shown that the 
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FIG. 1. FIELD MAP OF 160 ACRES OF OIL LAND 


fold is an anticline whose axis is about five hundred 
feet northeast of Well No. 5. 

Fig. 2 is a cross-section through Wells Nos. 1, 2, 
38, and 4. A comparison of the depths at which the 
casing of the wells has been cemented shows that all 
but No. 4 have water-bearing tar sands lying be- 
tween the highest oil stratum and the highest tar 
sand. The oil sand at “A” in Well No. 2 showed 


water when tested, because the attempt to cement 
the 10-in. casing at 780 ft. was a failure, and the 
water shown at “A” has its source in the tar sand - 
“B.” The proof of this is that at correlative depths 
in Wells Nos. 1, 3, and 4, this oil sand does not carry 
water. 


If no records were available, it would be reasonable 
to suppose that the sand at “A” in No. 2 was the 
same as the tar sand which shows water in Wells 
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FIG. 2. CROSS-SECTION THROUGH WELLS 
NOS. 1, 2, 3 AND 4 


Nos. 1 and 3, and, accepting that belief, to make no 
attempt to re-cement the 10-in. casing between the 
tar and oil sands. With the correct condition graphi- 
cally shown, it becomes evident that if a shut-off 
is not made above “A,” the water will enter the oil 
sand in No. 2 at “A,” and, migrating from No. 2, 
its damage will be limited only by the amount and 
hydrostatic head of the water carried by the tar 
sand “B.” 

It is evident that Well No. 4 ultimately will require 
re-drilling and a second string of casing cemented in 
the shale break at “C” between the lowest tar and 
the highest oil sand. This is inevitable, as the edge- 
water originating in the tar sands, as shown in Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, will rise along the fold and appear in 
this and all the upper wells, which, by correlation, 
are known to penetrate these. tar sands. 


Notwithstanding that the field operations have 
been closely followed by mapping, full advantage has 
not been taken of available knowledge. Fig. 2 shows 
that the two lowest tar sands in Well No. 3 are 
branches of the same sand, and as the upper carried 
water, the lower must also be water bearing. Had 
this fact been recognized, the 10-in. casing would 
have been cemented at 785 instead of at 774, with the 
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814-in. casing landed as the oil string, thus saving 
one string of casing. . 

It will be noticed that the 1214-in. casing is ce- 
mented in the first shale or clay stratum below the 
first or second tar sand. This is due to the fact that 
the wells were drilled by rotary to the point of ce- 
menting the 1214-in. casing before enough wells had 
been completed by cable tools to show that the point 
of shut-off for this casing should have been the shale 
break between the lowest tar and the highest oil 
sand. 


Fig. 3 is a cross-section parallel to the axis of the 
told, and shows water-bearing sands in Wells Nos. 
12 and 25 correlative with the wet sands of Well No. 
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FIG. 38. CROSS-SECTION PARALLEL TO THE AXIS 
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2. As the correlative sands of Well No. 4 (see Fig. 
2) are dry, the indications are that wells in the same 
relative position on the fold as No. 4 will also be dry, 
and, conversely, that wells situated similarly to Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 12, and 25 will encounter edge-water. If 
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FIG. 4. WELLS NOS. 38, 24, AND 19, SHOWING EXTENSION OF 
EDGE-WATER TO WELL NO. 38. WELLS NOS. 36 AND 34, 
THE FORMER IN THE ZONE OF EDGE-WATER. 


this proves true, then all of the wells yet to be 
drilled (Fig. 1) will be in the zone of edge-water. 
Fig. 3 further illustrates the necessity of a shut- 
off in Well No. 2, between the lowest tar and the 
highest oil sand. If this condition is not corrected, 


any other effort to control the water in other wells 
will be nullified. 


Fig. 4 shows the extension of the edge-water down 
the flank of the fold to Well No. 38, and, also, the 
height to which it has risen, corroborating the con- 
dition indicated in Fig. 2. The water-bearing sands 
in No. 38 at 762 and 785 ft. are correlative with 
those in No. 24 and 725 and 742 ft. In Well No. 24, 
these sands have been shut off from the lower oil 
sands, but have not been shut off in No. 38 from the 
sands at 875 and 920 ft. If the sands at 875 and 
920 ft. were dry in No. 38, they would be a channel 
for the migration of water to the oil sands of No. 24 
unless thoroughly slimed. As these sands themselves 
carry water, it is evident that there should be a 
water string cemented in No. 24 below the sands at 
842 to 860 and 872 ft., but above the sand at 900 ft. 
Referred to Well No. 19, these conditions show that 
when this well is re-drilled for shut-off of edge- 
water, the second water string should be cemented 
in the shale logged at 840 to 860 ft. If this is done, 
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FIG. 5. CORRELATIONS OBSERVED IN DRILLING WELL NO. 48 


and all formations are slimed, the lower productive 
sands will be protected in this and adjoining wells. 

Fig. 4 shows Well No. 36 to be in the zone of edge- 
water, and No. 34 is east of this zone. Examination 
of the remaining well logs shows the line of demarka- 
tion to be as it is drawn on the field map (Fig. 1). 

With the extent of the edge-water known, it is at 
once evident that Wells Nos. 10, 4,30, 35, and 34 will 
soon show water. When these wells produce water, 
the souree will be known, and the second water 
string cemented at the correct depth without a long 
and expensive series of bridges and tests on the 
sands of each well. The first clay or shale stratum 
below the lowest correlative wet sands of Well No. 
38 will be the marker to determine the depth of 
cementing. 

A study of the facts revealed by the cross-section 
leads to the belief that the wells within the zone of 
edge-water are on the northeast flank of the syncline. 
The appearance of sands that are water-bearing 
without traces of tar or oil substances this belief. 
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In Fig. 2, Well No. 1. at 775 ft.; Fig. 3, Well No. 12, 
at 755 to 770 ft., and Fig. 4, Well No. 38, at 875 to 
890 and 920 to 932 ft., are shown sands of this type. 
Well No. 38 shows a remarkable absence of oil or tar 
sands between 800 ft. and 1,000 ft. With this in 
mind, the drilling of Well No. 48 (see Fig. 5) was 
carefully watched. 

The shell strata were correlated, as shown on Fig. 
5. Brown shale is a persistent “marker’’ in this field, 
and when it was logged at 993 to 995 ft., there re- 
mained no doubt that Well No. 48 was on a new fold. 
When bailing to test the oil sand, logged at 1,018 
to 1,053 ft. for water, this well came in as a five- 
million foot gasser, and proved itself a real gas well. 
More than one hundred wells have been drilled on 
the fold northeast of Well No. 48, and, combined, 


ment from Well No. 19 toward No. 1. The drilling 
of two wells would have accomplished this, namely, 
Nos. 3 and 4. 

No well in the edge-water zone has ever paid, or 
ever can pay for its drilling, and proper use of sub- 
surface correlation would have eliminated the drill- 
ing of eleven wells, each of which has cost, to date, 
more than $20,000. Although this expense in itself 
is a heavy chargé against such a field, the fact that 
water is leaking into the oil sands at 780 ft. in Well 
No. 2 is far more serious. One such faulty mechan- 
ical condition in a field can prevent the recovery of 
more oil than could be won from all the wells that 
are in the edge-water zone. 

The drilling of No. 38 would have been justified, 
if advantage had been taken of the information 
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they have never furnished ‘more than sufficient gas 
for the domestic use of the field. 

Well No. 38 was the first completion in what has 
proved to be the edge-water zone. In the original 
drilling, the 1214-in. casing was cemented at 728 ft. 
and the 10-in. casing was landed as the oil string at 
1,089 ft. From the beginning of its life, the water 
produced exceeded the oil, and from that time to its 
abandonment the total production has only been 
10,000 bbl. This well should have been a warning 
of the conditions that have been developed in the 
zone of edge-water. 

By a cross-section through Well No. 38, and 
either Well No. 19 or 23, it would have been appar- 
ent that the limit of profitable drilling was some- 
where between these two wells, and the development 
should be from Well No. 19, or No. 23 toward 38. 
When the upper limit of the edge-water zone had 
been determined along this line, the strike of the 
edge-water zone could have been defined by develop- 
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which it offered. To encounter brown shale in Well 
No. 38 at 1,057 to 1,067 ft., with an oil sand below it, 
proved that the lower sand was not of the same 
horizon as that in Well No. 24, as in this field the 
brown shale lies between the upper and lower oil 
zones, and itself is never oil bearing. The brown 
shale proved that deeper drilling would not add to 
the production of Well No. 38, as the oil sand, or 
sands immediately below the brown shale, are 
neither persistent nor prolific. 

The comparative production of wells in the wet 
and dry zones is shown to be: Average production 
per well per month, dry zone, 1,230 bbl.; aver- 
age production per well per month, edge-water, 
540 bbl. 

The cost of drilling the wells with two and three 
water strings. of casing has been much greater than 
that of the wells in the dry zone, and the damage 
they have done to this field has more than canceled 
the returns from their production. 
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In order to make up cross-sections, such as have 
been shown, it is absolutely necessary to keep accu- 
rate daily records of all drilling operations. Most 
large companies do this, but fail to record their data 
in such a way that it is available. The drilling 
crews can be made to furnish the records, and there 
should be a technical department so to prepare them 
that the utmost advantage can be gained. To gather 
such data, for filing purposes solely, is analogous to 
gathering mine samples but not assaying them. 

The daily drilling reports should come to the 
technical department with the three shifts (tours) 
on one sheet to be inserted in a loose-leaf file. Each 
field or lease should have its own file, which should 
contain the records of all wells in that field or lease. 
(See Plate No. 1.) All report sheets for a well 
should be filed consecutively. When a well is com- 
pleted a “completion record” should be made up 
from the driller’s reports and a graphic log prepared. 
The completion record and graphic log should be in 
such detail that any question as to mechanical or 
geological conditions can be answered. Such cross- 
sections are useful in determining the point of shut- 
off in new wells. Fig. 5 illustrates this. Wells Nos. 
1 to 27 and 38 have been drilled, and it is proposed 
to drill Nos. 39 and 40. Draw vertical lines to rep- 
resent the new wells, due regard being given to the 
elevation at the collar, and the horizontal distance 
from No. 38 and 27. The lines connecting the water- 
bearing sands of No. 38 and No. 27 will intersect No. 
39 and No. 40 at correlative depths. 

It is probable that no other business devotes as 
little attention to the technical features of produc- 
tion as the petroleum industry, yet all branches of 
this business rest upon production. Geologists are 
detailed to pass upon the possibilities of new terri- 
tory, but, once brought into production, the future 
of the property is given into the hands of men skilled 
in the mechanical art of drilling, but who have not 
the training to maintain maximum production. 

It is as necessary to protect the proven production 
as it is to seek new territory. Many of the com- 
panies that have paid high prices for doubtful acre- 
age in the present wild rush would have increased 
their production far more, and at less cost, if they 
had devoted their energies to a careful study of their 
proven fields. 


Casing Leaks in Oil Wells« 


Methods of Testing for Their Presence—Details of 
Appliances Used—Examples of Repairs 
and of Material Requirements 

HE subject of casing leaks and methods of 

testing and repairing, is not a new one. How- 

ever, the additional expense and work of definitely 

finding this source of water in a well so frequently 

comes to the attention of operators that a detailed 

account of a few cases seems advisable. Causes? of 

*An article by R. E. Collom, taken from the Advance Chapter of Fourth 

Annual Report of the State Oil and Gas Supervisors, California State 
Mining Bureau, May, 1919. 

1This subject is discussed by M. J. Kirwan on p. 208 of the Third Annual 


Report, Bull. 84, State Oil and Gas Supervisor, California State Min. Bur., 
and by R. E. Collom on pp. 136-137 of the same report. 
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casing leaks are usually one or more of the follow- 
ing: Insufficient tightening of casing, collapse, de- 
fective wells, corrosion, or shifting formations. 

In drilling a well considerable time and expense 
can be saved by testing a water string, if cemented, 
before the plug is drilled out for a test of shut-off. 
This important feature in the preparation of a well 
for test of water shut-off has been continuously em- 
phasized by the State Oil and Gas Supervisors’ de- 
partment.? If this program is not followed the test 
for water shut-off is not only inconclusive, but it 
may be necessary to again plug the shoe of the cas- 
ing with cement or run a casing tester. 

By plugging in the shoe of the casing and making 
bailing tests, the existence of a casing leak and the 
rate of flow can be detected. By the use of a casing 
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tester, the position of the leak, as well as the rate 
of flow, can be determined. 

A casing tester, or swab bailer, as it is sometimes 
called, can be used to determine the position defi- 
nitely of any one of a number of leaks. There are a 
number of variations in the so-called swab-bailer or 
casing tester. Fig. 1 illustrates three of the vari- 
eties in common use. _ All testers have a closed 
bottom. The casing must be bailed free of fluid 
below the depth to be tested. The tester is run toa 
predetermined depth and allowed to stand for a given 
length of time. When the tester is removed, the 
amount of fluid therein can be measured and the rate 
of leakage reduced to flow for twelve- or twenty- 
four-hour periods. 

In Well No. 7 of Standard Oil Co., Sec. 8, T. 30S., 
R. 22 E., M. D. B. & M., 10-in. casing was ce- 
mented at 2,355 ft. with 160 sacks of cement by the 
Perkins method. The crew reported that a casing 
tester was run to 1,800 ft., and it was found that the 
casing was leaking. The casing was then screwed up 
30 in., and water was found to be shut off. — 


FIG. 1. 


2Second Annual Report, California State Mining Bureau, Bull. 82, p. 57.: 
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“Ncreased Appropriations Asked for Survey and 
Bureau of Mines 


Appropriations totaling $1,655,880 have been 
‘asked by the Secretary of the Interior for the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines during the coming fiscal year. The 
principal items making up that total are as follows: 
For investigation as to the causes of mine explo- 
sions, as to methods of mining especially in relation 
to safety of miners, as to appliances best adapted 
to prevent accidents, as to the use of explosives and 
electricity, and for other technologic research, $454,- 
010 (an increase of $31,800 over the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year): For investigation of 
mineral fuels and unfinished mineral products be- 
longing to or for the use of the United States, $175,- 
000 is asked, this being an increase of $25,000. 


The sum of $250,000 is sought for investigations 
concerning mining, preparation, treatment, and utili- 
zation of ores and other mineral substances with 
the object of improving health conditions and in- 
creasing safety and efficiency, and also with the 
view to developing domestic sources of supply and 
substitutes for ores and mineral products particu- 
larly required for military or naval purposes or 
needed for economic independence of essential indus- 
tries, and which have been largely imported hereto- 
fore. The sum requested represents an increase of 
$150,000. ' 


One hundred and fifty thousand dollars (an in- 
crease of $25,000) is asked for investigations con- 


cerning the mining, preparation, treatment, and - 


utilization of petroleum and natural gas. For ex- 
penses in connection with maintaining and operating 
existing mining experiment stations and for estab- 
lishing the four remaining stations authorized by 
law, $250,000, an increase of $100,000, is desired; 
for operating mine rescue cars, $180,250, an increase 
of $25,583; for the purchase of an additional mine 
rescue car, $40,000; for inspection of mines in 


’ Alaska, $7,000; and for the purchase or lease of land 


for headquarters of mine rescue cars, and for the 
site of an experimental mine and a plant for study- 
ing explosives, $19,000. 

The total of appropriations asked for the U. S. 
Geological Survey is $2,592,920. The principal items 
included in that amount are as follows: For geologic 
surveys in various portions of the United States, 
$500,000 (an increase of $152,926.50 over the 
appropriation for the current fiscal year); for con- 
tinuing the investigation of the mineral resources 
of Alaska, $100,000 (an increase of $25,000); for 
preparation of the report of the mineral resources 
of the United States, including special inquiries as 
to statistics of production, distribution, and con- 
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sumption of the essential minerals, $200,000 (an in- 
crease of $90,000); for chemical and physical re- 
search relating to the geology of the United States, 
including research with a view to determining the 
geological conditions favorable to the presence of 
deposits of potash salts, $60,000 (an increase of 
$20,000) ; for gaging streams and determining the 
water supply of the United States, $200,000 (an 
increase of $25,000); for examination and classifi- 
cation of lands, $400,000 (an increase of $225,000) ; 
for engraving and printing geologic maps, $140,000 
(an increase of $22,000) ; for a survey of power pro- 
duction and distribution in the United States, includ- 
ing the study of methods for the further utilization 
of water power, $250,000. 


Bureau of Standards to Widen Scope of 
Research Work 


An increased amount of metallurgical research is 
planned by the U. S. Bureau of Standards for the 
next fiscal year. Congress has been asked to appro- 
priate $75,000 for an expansion of the work, which 
was carried on during the current fiscal year for 
$25,000. The research is to, include alloy steel, 
foundry practice, standards for metals and sands; 
casting, rolling, forging, and the properties of alum- 
inum alloys; prevention of corrosion of metals and 
alloys; development of metal substitutes as for plat- 
inum; behavior of bearing metals; preparation of 
metal specifications; investigation of new metallur- 
gical processes, and study of methods of conserva- 
tion in metallurgical manufacture and products. 


The work is to be conducted under the immediate 
supervision of two consulting metallurgists at $3,600, 
one associate physicist at $2,700, two associate 
physicists at $2,500, one associate physicist at 
$2,400, one associate physicist at $2,200, an associate 
chemist at $2,500, two assistant physicists at $1,800, 
two assistant physicists at $1,600, and an assistant 
chemist at $1,400, four laboratory assistants at 
$1,200, a machinist at $1,600, and two machinists 
at $1,200, in addition to the necessary clerks and 
laborers. 


More Silver Dollars to Be Used in Settling 
Foreign Balances 


Announcement was made on Dec. 6 that, under 
arrangement made between the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board, standard silver dollars that 
are free in the Treasury will until further notice be 
delivered against other forms of money to the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Exchange of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which will, through the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, co-operating with the branches of 
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American ‘banks in the Orient, employ such dollars in 
regulating American exchanges with silver standard 
countries. This arrangement does not, it is stated, 
affect the redemption of outstanding silver certifi- 
cates in standard silver dollars. 

Approximately 60,000,000 silver dollars, against 
which silver certificates were issued and cancelled, 
can be exported under the new policy formulated 
by Treasury officials in connection with members of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The International Bank- 
ing Corporation, the Park-Union Foreign Banking 
Corporation, and the Asia Banking Corporation, the 
three American institutions with branches in the 
Far East, will attend to the actual shipment of the 
coins. 

The main demand for silver comes from China, 
which has a large balance of trade in its favor. The 
Chinese tael has been quoted as high as $1.74, 
against a parity of $1.45 and a low of 60c. a few 
years ago. The silver placed in China would be used 
to purchase dollar exchange. It would mark the 
settlement of international balances with silver and 
might temporarily lessen the demand on the part of 
the Orient for gold from the United States, of which 
$67,000,000 was shipped in November. 


Secretary Lane Makes Recommendations as to 
Oil Situation 

In pointing out the necessity for the United States 
to develop petroleum supplies in other countries, the 
Secretary of the Interior, in his annual report, de- 
clared that American enterprise would find the oil 
supplies that the country needs if the Government 
does the following things: 

1. Assures American capital that if it goes into a foreign 
country and secures the right to drill for oil on a legal and 
fair basis (all of which must be shown to the State Depart- 
ment) that it will be protected against confiscation or dis- 
crimination. This should be a known published policy. 

2. Requires every American corporation producing oil in 
a foreign country to take out a Federal charter for such 
enterprise under which whatever oil it produces should be 
subject to a preferential right on the part of this Govern- 
ment to take all of its supply or a percentage thereof at any 
time on payment of the market price. 

8. Sells no oil to a vessel carrying a charter from any 
foreign government either at an American port or at any 
American bunker when that government does not sell oil 
at a non-discriminatory price to American vessels at its 
bunkers or ports. 


War Minerals Relief 


For the past several weeks the field force of the 
War Minerals Relief Commission has been working 
intensively on examinations. No time is being taken 
to write reports. Examinations will be continued as 
rapidly as possible, as long as the weather will per- 
mit, after which the mining engineers will return 
to Washington and write up all of the reports for 
which they have gathered data. This policy has 
brought forth some objections from claimants who 
are anxious that a report on their claims be written 
up immediately after the examination, in the hope 
that this will expedite the consideration of their 
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case. It was felt by the Commission, however, that 
benefit to a greater number could be obtained by 
making maximum number of examinations during 
the remainder of the field season. 


Trade With Belgium Heavy 


Commercial interests in the United States have 
lost no time in renewing trade relations with Bel- 
gium as is shown by the reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the first nine 
months of 1919. During that period exports to Bel- 
gium have totalled $283,417,698, or, $37 per capita 
for the Belgian population. 


Exports of refined copper in ingots and bars to Bel- 
gium during the first nine months of 1919 totaled 
4,845,877 lb., valued at $908,340. Exports of zine, 
produced from domestic ore, to Belgium during that 
period amounted to 5,838,623 lb., valued at $416,322. 


Resigned from Geological Survey 

Several names have recently been added to the 
list of resignations from the scientific staff of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. Members who have re- 
signed to accept private employment are as follows: 
A. G. Maddren, C. C. Osbon, Miss Martinneau 
Knight, and W. A. Ingalls. It is thought that Miss 
Knight is the first woman to accept employment for 
geologic field service. 


Copper Wire Surplus 
Disposal of the remainder of the Government’s 
surplus of copper wire and telephone cable was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of those interested, with 
the Director of Sales. The surplus consists of 854,- 
923 lb. of copper wire of various sizes and 1,710,000 
ft. of telephone cable. 


California Metal and Mineral Producers 
Association 

On Oct. 22, 1919, a California Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress, to be known as Califor- 
nia Metal and Mineral Producers’ Association, was 
organized in San Francisco by a consolidation of the 
California Metal Producers’ Association and the 
State Chapter of the Mining Congress, instituted in 
January, 1919. The following board of directors and 
officers were elected: George W. Starr, president; 
E. C. Hutchinson, first vice-president; L. D. Gordon, 
second vice-president; P. C. Knapp, third vice-presi- 
dent; Albert Burch; J. A. Fulton; W. J. Loring; O. 
J. Egleston; William G. Devereux; Robert I. Kerr, 
secretary-treasurer; C. H. Fry, engineer; Curtis H. 
Lindley, attorney. 

Such reorganization will tend to broaden the scope 
of the association by admitting to membership pro- . 
ducers of non-metallic minerals, including oil, and 
individuals directly and indirectly interested in the 
operation of metal mines, and its growing influence 
in state affairs will be increased. Additional benefits 
will be derived from membership in a national body. 

All active and corporate members of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress residing in California were, by 
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resolution adopted at the meeting, duly elected mem- 
bers of the California Metal and Mineral Producers’ 
Association and active members of the American 
Mining Congress were requested to indicate whether 
or not they desired to consummate such membership 
by the payment of annual dues in advance amounting 
to $5. 


Export Duties on Silver in Mexico 
A cable dispatch from the United States Vice 
Consul at Mexico City states that according to a pres- 
idential decree of Nov. 25, in effect from Dec. 1, the 
duties payable upon the exportation of silver from 
Mexico have been modified. The new rates vary ac- 
cording to the daily New York quotations on silver 
and are as follows: When quotation is less than $1 
per oz., the tax is to be 7 per cent ad valorem; when 
the price is from $1 to $1.10, the tax is 8 per cent; 
from $1.10 to $1.20 the rate is 9 per cent; from 
$1.20 to $1.30, 10 per cent; from $1.30 to $1.40, 11 
per cent; and if the quotation is above $1.40 duty is 
to be collected at the rate of 12 per cent. 
The government reserves the right to buy what 
silver it needs at the market price plus 1 per cent, 
but deducting taxes and shipping expenses. 


November Mining Dividends 

Dividends disbursed in November, 1919, by eleven 
United States mining and metallurgical companies 
making public reports, amounted to $5,166,671, as 
compared with $9,301,339 paid by eighteen com- 
panies in November, 1918. Reports from Canadian 
and Mexican companies indicate payment of only 
$200,000, as compared with $1,785,514 in November, 
1918. 

The White Knob Copper & Development Co., a 
holding company, paid its usual quarterly dividend 
on its preferred stock of 5c. per share ($10,000). 
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The totals for the first eleven months are as fol- 
lows, the 1918 figures being given in parentheses: 
United States mining and ™®Ktallurgical companies, 
$82,536.134  ($144,351,954); holding companies, 
$1,151,578 ($1,728,438) ; Canadian, Mexican, Cen- 
tral and South American companies, $14,073,152 
($15,402,875). 


Miami vs. Minerals Separation Again 
The second suit brought by Minerals Separation 
Co. in this country resulted in a decision against 
the Miami Copper Co., for patent infringment, ‘the 
latter company at that time employing what the 
court construed as violent agitation of the oil and 
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ore pulp in Pachuca tanks. Determination of the 
amount of damages payable to the patent exploiting 
company has been in progress for some time. Mean- 
while, the Miami Copper Co. has changed its flow 
sheet, in order, if possible, to come without the 
scope of the M. S. patents. The Minerals Separation 
Co., has, however, challenged this and has recently 
applied to have a restraining order issued to prevent 
further infringement. The application is now being 
argued in Boston, and a decision is expected before 
the new year. . 


Gold Lode Mining in Alaska 

Twenty-five gold-lode mines were operated in 
Alaska in 1918, according to the U. S. Geological 
Survey. There was also a production from seven 
prospects—abandoned mines or small mines that 
were not in regular operation. The value of the 
lode-gold output decreased from $4,581,453 in 1917 
to $3,473,317 in 1918, owing partly to the disaster 
at the Treadwell mine in April, 1917, and partly to 
curtailment of operations, especially in the Juneau 
district, because of shortage of labor. Southeastern 
Alaska, especially the Juneau district, is still the only 
center of large quartz-mining operations in the Ter- 
ritory. Next in importance is the Willow Creek 
lode district. 

The production in the Fairbanks district decreased 
materially, as the lode-mine owners of Fairbanks are 
still awaiting the cheapening of operating costs, 
especially of fuel, which is expected on the comple- 
tion of the government railroad. In 1918 the average 
value of the gold and silver contents for all siliceous 
ores mined was $1.70 a ton; the average for 1917 
was $1.37 a ton. These averages reflect the domin- 
ance in the total lode production of the large ton- 
nage produced from the low-grade ores of the 
Juneau district. 


New Steel Works in China 

The Ho Hsin Smelting Works, capitalized at ap- 
proximtely $550,000, has begun operations at Poo- 
tung and aims to become one of the leading steel 
works in China, according to the Guaranty Trust 
Co., of New York. Its daily output at the time of 
the latest available report was ten tons of pig iron. | 
When the plant is completed, the output will be 
forty tons daily. 

Under the direction of. Japanese chemists, cer- 
tain chemical products, such as caustic soda, creosin, 
stearin and soaps, have been manufactured in Kwan- 
tung during the war. The raw materials were 
brought from Manchuria. A committee of chemical 
investigation reports that there is in Manchuria a 
great abundance of raw materials suitable for use in 
the chemical industry, awaiting only active partici- 
pation of capital to yield large returns. 


The Canton Automatic Mine Door 
Some misunderstanding appears to have arisen 
from a recent article in the “Journal,” in which the 
statement was made that “the Canton automatic 
mine door has been installed in many mines and has 
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given satisfaction when used against low pressure.” 
These doors, of the type now made, can be used to 
advantage even when the pressure registers 4 in. 
of water and where two men would be required to 
open a common door. Of approximately 4,000 of 
these doors installed, about 100 of them work under 
pressures of from 2 in. to 414 in. : 


N. Y. Section A. I. M. E. Discusses 
Mine Valuation 


Well-Attended December Meeting Devoted to Considera- 
tion of Taxation Problems, Depletion, Accounting, 
and the Difficulty of Administering the Law 


HE regular monthly meeting of the New York 
Section of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers was held at the Machin- 
ery Club, New York City, Dec. 3, 1919. E. P. Math- 
ewson presided. The subject for discussion was 
the “Valuation and Taxation of Mines.” J. R. Finlay 
delivered an address on “Mine Valuation for Pur- 
poses of Taxation,” wherein he pointed out some of 
the difficulties of administering the laws covering 
mine taxation, and recommended that for taxation 
purposes a mining company’s capital investment be 
computed on the basis of earnings, and that equit- 
able annual adjustment be made to cover depletion. 
R. C. Allen explained some of the problems arising 
in connection with the proper administration of the 
law, and advocated that the taxpayer be given the 
benefit of the doubt in every controversy over what 
is equitable valuation, both in granting a low valua- 
tion for purposes of taxation on capital investment 
and allowing high valuation as a basis for taxation 
on income. B. B. Gottsberger described the develop- 
ment of mine taxation methods during the past few 
years in the state of Arizona. 

Paul Armitage discussed the provisions of the law 
dealing with depletion, and suggested that it would 
be more equitable to compute tax by means of a 
formula which should regard the total profits and 
redemption of capital investment as a continuous 
flow. of income, rather than as an annuity to be ad- 
justed each year. Fleming discussed the tax prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the large mine operator. 
Henry Fernald outlined accounting problems in- 
volved in mine taxation, and Ralph Arnold gave 
assurance that the attitude of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in connection with mine taxation was to 
establish a fair valuation as of March 1, 1913, so 
that the law could be equitably administered. 
Eighty-seven members attended the meeting, a 
larger number than usual. A detailed report of the 
discussions will be presented in the “Journal” later. 


Management and‘Training of Men 
In an address delivered at the Eighth Annual 
Safety Congress of the National Safety Council, W. 
W. Gidley, safety inspector, Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, said: 
“No factor in the industrial world today presents 
to the employer a problem of such extreme complex- 


ity as the training and managing of men. It has 
been proven repeatedly, that wholsesale discharging 
by those in authority, in order to procure the right 
man for the place, is a dismal failure. It is therefore 
expedient that a system be developed whereby this 
weakness may be properly analyzed and a correct 
solution applied. 

“The time has arrived when men who supervise 
labor must know the meaning of morale and how it 
is developed. The heads of various departments in 
any industry must be interested in safety, efficiency, 
and democracy, and understand how these features 
may be linked with proper discipline.” 


Education of the Mining Engineer 


New York, Dec. 19.—The Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Society of America held its regular meeting on 
Dec. 18 at Columbia University Club. J. A. Church, 
Jr. presided and introduced Robert Peele, who de- 
livered the address of the evening on the subject, 
“Education of the Mining Engineer, discussing ser- 
vice and the progress in the development of a mining 
engineer’s education as given by leading mining 
schools, and outlining the new graduate course in 
mining engineering at Columbia University, which 
consists of a three-year post graduate course of 
study following a three-year college course or its 
equivalent. Professor Peele pointed out that the 
new plan had not had a fair trial, ‘due to inter- 
ruptions on account of the war, but that those 
who favored it believed it would give the technical 
man a broader mental equipment and result in 
making better engineers. He emphasized the ad- 
vantages of thorough training in use of English 
language and fundamental scientific principles, to- 
gether with practice in certain immediately’ useful 
subjects like assaying and surveying that would en- 
able the young engineer to earn a living while getting 
practical experience. 


Professor Peele called attention to the excessive 
number of mining schools, stating that there were in 
the United States forty-three schools giving courses 
in mining engineering, of which thirty-six were de- 
partments of universities, and seven were separate 
schools where mining engineering was taught as a 
specialty, like the Colorado School of Mines and the 
Michigan College of Mines. He expressed the belief 
that there were about ten first-class mining schools 
in the United States, and that in these schools would 
be found at least 1,500 of the 2,500 students in min- 
ing and metallurgy. 


An analysis of the membership lists of the engi- 
neering societies indicated that there were about 
12,500 mining and metallurgical engineers in the 
country, of whom many were not technical gradu- 
ates. It is estimated that the supply of first- 
class mining and metallurgical engineers could be 
maintained by about 350 technical graduates per 
year, and that six or eight strong mining schools 
would be ample to maintain this supply. He con- 
tended that there were too many mining schools and 
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that the recent tendency toward expansion in mining 
education was unwarranted and would have the 
effect of lowering the quality of the product. 

An interesting discussion followed in which W. R. 
Ingalls, J. A. Church, Jr., W. Y. Westervelt, A. H. 
Rogers, J. P. Metzger, J. V. Lewis and others par- 
ticipated. Thirty-five members were present. 


Zinc Mining and Metallurgy Pictured in the 
Movies 

New York, Dec. 18.—A private showing of the 
first of two educational films depicting the zinc in- 
dustry was given before a few members of the 
American Zinc Institute in New York on Dec. 17. 
The picture shows views of the mines in both the 
Southwestern Missouri and New Jersey districts and 
the exact locations of the deposit are indicated by 
maps. The miners are shown at work and the method 
of hoisting the ore in cans is pictured. Then come 
the tramming of the ore, dumping into bins, trans- 
porting it on conveyor belts on which it is hand- 
picked, dumping it into a gyratory crusher, table con- 
centration, and flotation. Roasting furnaces are 
next shown, and the zinc retorting furnaces, the 
latter appearing to particularly good advantage. The 
end of the picture shows the casting of the metal 
into ingots. Another film is in course of prepara- 
tion, exhibiting the manufacture and uses of finished 
forms of the metal. The photography is well done 
and the picture should be interesting to most of 
those who will see it, whether they know anything 
about the mining industry or not. 

The films are being produced by the Ford Motor 
Company as part of their educational series, and 
will be released through Goldwyn. — , 


_ French Technical Journals 

I read in your issue of Sept. 27, on page 541, a list 
of French technical journals. I think it may be of 
interest to your readers to know what are the Ameri- 
can equivalents of these journals. Being an atten- 
tive reader of the technical papers of both coun- 
tries, I have amplified your list as published, in the 
hope that the following information will be of in- 
terest: 

“La Revue de Metallurgie” is a scientific journal 
and is widely: devoted to metallography and pure 
science, together with some brief descriptions of the 
principal French and foreign plants of recent con- 
struction. It is something like the “Transactions of 
the American Electrochemical Society” and of like 
publications of other similar societies. 

“La Technique Moderne” and “Le Genie Civil” are 
far more widely read. They are like the English 
publication, “Engineering,” and are of a special inter- 
est to those who desire to:keep informed as to what 
is thought and done in the French technical world. 
They give, also, good extracts from the general 
technical press. The other journals which you list 
are rather trade papers, and not so interesting for 
engineers. 

But I have forgotten one of the best French 
journals, “‘La Revue generale d’Electricite,” 12 place 
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de La Borde, Paris (VIII), which your readers 
should know. One year’s subscription costs 50 fr. 

For readers of the “Engineering and Mining 
Journal” who are interested in geology: 

“Publications du Service des Topographies Sou- 
terraine,” by Ministere des Travans Publics, Paris. 

“Bulletin des Services de la carte Geologique de 
France,” by Ministere des Travans Publics, Paris. 
Both of the last-named publications are sold by La 
Librairie Beranger, 15, rue des Saints-Peres, Paris, 
(VI). 

“Travaux du Laboratorie de Geologie de la Faculte 
des Science de Grenoble.” Sold by Allier Freres, 26, 
Cours. Saint-Andre, Grenoble. 

For railways: “La Revue generale des Chemins 
de fer,” by Dunod et Tinat, 47 Quai des Grands- 
Augustins, Paris (VI) ; 28 fr. 

For motor cars: “La Vie Automobile,” by Dunod 
et Pinat also; 30 fr. 

I was about to forget a small but good journal, 
“Journal de la Houille Blanche,” 85 Rue Saint-Lazare, 
Paris (IX). This publication is something like 
“Power’’—not so beautifully printed but very well 
made and full of information. The subscription is 
16 fr. a year. 

I was always glad to meet American engineers in 
France during the last two years, and I feel obliged 
to show them the best means of remaining in touch 
with us. 

P. Bourdon, 
Chief Engineer of the Livet Works of the 87 Keller 
et Laleux. 

Livet, Oct. 12, 1919. 


Fencing Off the Switchboard 
Switchboards ‘so placed that persons are likely to 
back into them while their attention is otherwise 
directed should be provided with a guard. The illus- 
tration shows a switchboard so protected on one of 





SWITCHBOARD PROTECTION ON A YUBA DREDGE 


the dredges of the Yuba Consolidated Goldfields Co., 
at Hammonton, Cal. The end is hinged and may be 
swung open. The front is made in two sections 
which slide past each other. 
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Honest Men and Geologists 


The Secretary of the Interior, the genial and bril- 
liant Franklin K. Lane, remarks in his annual report 
(p. 14), in speaking of the reserves of petroleum: 
“Geologists have estimated and estimated, and they 
do not differ widely, for few give more than thirty 
years of life to the petroleum sands of this country 
if the present yield is insisted upon. And yet, there 
is so much of mystery in the hiding of this strange 
subterranean liquid that honest men will not say but 
that it will become a permanent factor in the world 
of light, heat, and power.” We commend this passage 
to the study of George Otis Smith, Dave White, et al. 
The classification of mankind into liars, damned liars, 
and mining experts is a familiar one, but the classi- 
fication into honest men and geologists is something 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Lane’s acumen. 


Fractional Distillation 


A recent occurrence in the state of Nevada re- 
minds one of Daniel Webster’s speech on Alexander 
Hamilton in which he said: “He smote the rock of 
the national resources, and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth.” Nevada is an arid state, as 
every one knows. Fluids of various kinds are trans- 
ported over the state, but the presumption is that an 
“oil tank” always carries oil. That such is not al- 
ways the case was recently proved by an incident 
that was reported in a San Francisco newspaper. 
An oil tank was given an especially vicious bump 
while on a sidetrack at Elko, no doubt by an engineer 
dissatisfied with the existing wage scale. A bung, 
or was it a valve, was disturbed and instead of oil 
forth came claret flowing out on to the thirsty desert. 
Hereafter a trainload of tanks will be viewed with 
greater interest by the casual observer. 


Efficiency Excelsior 


Before the war it used to be asked “Why is an 
efficiency engineer like a Welsh rabbit ?—the answer 
being that a Welsh rabbit is neither Welsh nor rabbit 
but mainly cheese. But the efficiency engineer has 
come into his own—the fruits of his labor are every- 
where apparent. How efficient we were before the 
war and how well we accomplish things today! Not 
only does Mr. Burleson show a profit, a burlesque 
show as it were, not only does the laborer ride in 
state who formerly walked, but even the very crooks 
are doing their “jobs” better than they did before. 
The high-powered automobile is now frequently em- 
ployed to facilitate the get-away. The crook, more- 
over, is surely reducing his overhead by stealing in 
six figures instead of a mere four or five. Jobs, too, 
are attempted now that would have been passed as 
hopeless before. A recent report from Arizona shows 
that high-grading has moved up a notch or two. 
When Rudolfo Vasquez, of Los Angeles, lately visited 
his Gold Hill mine, four miles north of Nogales, Ariz., 


‘ 


he found that his large gasoline hoist and gallows 
frame had disappeared, the collar of the 385-ft. shaft 
having been wrecked in tearing away the frame. Be- 
low, it was found that the thieves had first looted a 
particularly rich stope and left never a clue behind 
them. It is too late for regrets, but if Mr. Vasquez 
had been a closer student of some phases of modern 
efficiency engineering he might at least have trained 
the cage dogs to watch the premises. In that day 
when the millennium shall come, let us hope that 
every thief will have his own gallows frame and, if 
possible, swing from it. 
Mining in the Orient 

In the narrative of a “Journey Through Asia 
Minor, Armenia and Koordistan,” by John Macdon- 
ald Kinneir, published in 1818, there is on page 434 
a curious note. “In the side of a great mountain 
called Abdul Azaz, thirty hours south by east of 
Merdin, is a deep cavern where, on a certain day in 
the year, they make offerings to the devil by throw- 
ing jewels or pieces of gold and silver into the abyss, 
which is said to be so deep that. no line ever reached 
the bottom, and supposed to lead into the infernal 
regions.” It is a simple matter to identify Abdul 
Azaz as the site of the original mine of the Nineveh 
Keseph Charutz Corporation. The custom of throw- 
ing valuables into the hole doubtless resulted from 
the practice of paying annual assessments on the 
stock of the corporation. Some wag must have re- 
marked “there’s another month’s salary gone to 
H. ”: and gossip did the rest. 


‘Jack,.the Rescuer 


. Stewart and Hyder, sister mining camps, situated 
on the water front at the head of Portland Canal, 
the former on the Canadian side in British Columbia 
and the latter a few miles to the north and in Alaska, 
form the gateways to the Salmon River district. 
They are described by our correspondent as being 
typical old-time frontier mining towns. Prospectors 
and miners from the interior coming to spend a holi- 
day reach Hyder first and not infrequently return 
to the hills to earn the wherewithal for more indulg- 
ence without getting as far as Stewart. Hyder’s 
buildings are built on piles. There is one main street, 
which runs in conformity with the sinuosities of the 
shore. An amusing phase of the life of the town 
is the activity of a character known as “Jack, the 
Rescuer.” A sharp twist in the main street, at a 
point where the sidewalk is without a protecting 
railing and where, below, is the cozy mud of the 
tide flats, makes a veritable trap for the unwary. 
Absent minded or temporarily befogged pedestrians 
are frequently precipitated from the walk into the 
cold water and mud. This happening so often that 
“Jack, the Rescuer” earns a comfortable living by 
pulling them out, mud from head to foot ‘and cussing 
most blasphemously, at a fee of $2.50 per rescue. 
Everybody knows the danger and yet, it would ap- 
pear, Jack’s business never grows slack. His rope 
was just as much in demand at last reports as it was 
at the beginning of Hyder’s recently resuscitated and 
now hectic life. 
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_ PERSONALS 





E. P. Mathewson has opened offices 
as consulting metallurgist at 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Fred B. Ely has accepted a position 
in geological department of the Pierson 
Oil Co., with headquarters at Shreve- 
port, La. 

Charles M. McNeill, president of 
Utah and Chino Copper companies, has 
been elected a director of American 
Vanadium Co. 

A. F. Keene, of the Gold Fields Amer- 
ican Development Co., Ltd., has just 
returned to New York from a trip to 
the Neihart Mining district of Montana. 

J. B. Tyrrell, of Toronto, will sail for 
England on the Lapland on Dec. 13. 
His address during his stay in England 
will be 208 Salisbury House, London, 
E. C. 7 

Marvin J. Udy, of Kokomo, Ind., will 
take charge of the cobalt mines of the 
Haynes Stellite Co. on Blackbird Creek, 
Idaho, succeeding J. W. Caples who 
died three months ago. 

Alexander Mackay, president of the 
Dundee-Arizona Copper Co., with his 
son, Capt. F. B. Mackay, both of Dun- 
dee, Scotland, has made inspection of 
the property of the company at Jerome, 
Ariz. 

James G. Parmelee, recently research 
metallurgist with the School of Mines 
in co-operation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, at Moscow, Idaho, is now con- 
nected with the Hardinge Conical Mill 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Cornelius Kelley, president, and John 
D. Ryan, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., accompanied by Frederick Laist 
and William Wraith have been making 
a general inspection of copper mines in 
the southwest. 

R. N. Ferguson, deputy supervisor, 
Department of Oil and Gas, California 
State Mining Bureau, has resigned to 
take a position with the Polish Govern- 
ment in connection with the develop- 
ment and coriservation of the petroleum 
deposits of that country. Thomas D. 
.Kirwain has been appointed as his suc- 
cessor. 

Frank Hess and R. M. Overbeck, geol- 
ogists who have long been members 
of the staff of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, have sailed for South America, 
where they will look over various ore de- 
posits in Bolivia, Chile and other South 
American countries, for private inter- 
ests. They expect to be engaged for six 
months or more on this work. 

Frank M. Smith, for seventeen years 
connected with the American Smelting 
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& Refining Co., as superintendent of 
the East Helena plant, has taken a 
position with the Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van Co. He will be in charge of an 
office in Spokane for the purchase of 
lead, silver and gold custom ores, which 
the smelter is prepared to treat. 


Thomas Varley, superintendent of the 
metallurgical research station main- 
tained by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
in co-operation with the Utah School 
of Mines at Salt Lake City, and 
C. A. Wright, superintendent of a 
similar station in connection with 


. the Idaho School of Mines at Mos- 


cow, recently visited Wallace, Idaho, to 
confer with Coeur d’Alene mine opera- 
tors regarding the results of experi- 
mental tests in differential flotation for 
the separation of lead-zinc ores. 





Harris and Ewing 
W. R. CRANE 


W. R. Crane has been appointed chief 
engineer for the War Minerals Relief 
Commission, to succeed J. E. Spurr. 
For ten years prior to the outbreak of 
the war Mr. Crane was dean of the 
School of Mines at the State College 
of Pennsylvania. He received his edu- 
cation as a mining engineer at Columbia 
University, and later was a member of 
the faculty of that institution. He was 
in charge of the mining department of 
the University of Kansas for several 
years. He entered Government service 
at the beginning of the war and since 
that time has been engaged largely in 
field work pertaining to war minerals. 


L. D. Knight, who has managed the 
business of the Ingersoll-Rand Co. in 
the Michigan district for the past three 
years has been promoted to the man- 
agement of the Butte office. He is 
succeeded in the Houghton office by 
E. L. Hawes, who is transferred from 
the Mesaba Range. 
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OBITUARY 


William Hugh Freeland, who devel- 
oped the first commercially successful 
pyritic copper-smelting practice, died 
at San Francisco on Nov. 22. A more 
extended notice will appear later. 


Albert E. Gregory died at San Fran- 
cisco on Nov. 11. Mr. Gregory was 
born in England in 1879, and received 
his early education there. He spent two 
years at the Colorado School of Mines. 
From 1897 to 1901, Mr. Gregory was 
connected with the Exploration Co., 
Ltd., at London; he was accountant for 
the Montana Mining Co., Ltd., Mar’ys- 
ville, Mont., from 1901 to 1906, and 
later was connected with the Tomboy 
Gold Mines Co. as assayer, sampler and 
on examination work; and with the 
Smuggler-Union Mining Co. as assayer 
and mining engineer. In 1916-17 he 
was superintendent of the Beebe mines 
for Bulkeley Wells. 


At the time of his death, Mr. Greg- 
ory had been in the employ of the 
Metals Exploration Co., and had only 
recently returned from New Zealand 
where he had been employed on explor- 
ation work. He is survived by a widow 
and one child. 


SOCIETIES 
a al i ae 


American Chemical Society—The Cal- 
ifornia Section held a joint meeting 
with the local engineering societies on 
Nov. 25. The subject of the evening 
was a symposium on the application of 
chemistry to engineering. The speakers 
were: Prof. C. G. Hyde, University of 
California; S. Barfoed, C. F. Braun, of 
San Francisco; Prof. J. M. Hyde and 
Prof. R. E. Swain, of Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers held its fortieth annual meet- 
ing in New York, Dec. 2-5. On the 
opening night M. E. Cooley delivered 
the presidential address, and welcomed 
the president-elect Fred J. Miller. Hon- 
orary membership was conferred on two 
distinguished French engineers, Charles 
de Freminville, consulting engineer of 
the Creusot works, and Auguste C. E. 
Rateau, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Rateau, Battu & Smoot Co., 
France. On _ succeeding days there 
were interesting sessions, “The Indus- 
trial Situation in Relation to Present 
Conditions,” being among the subjects 
discussed. 


‘ 
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Anaconda’s Mines and Smelters 
Close Down 

Union Pacific Railroad Seizes Coal 

Consigned to Mining Company— 

Twelve Thousand Men Out 
of Work 

Coal shortage caused the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. to shut down all its 
mines and smelters on Dec. 2. ‘Twelve 
thousand men are idle in consequence. 
The Butte & Superior and Davis Daly 





Homestake Fire Submerged 

The fire which started on Sept. 25 
in the Homestake Mine at Lead, S. D., 
when miners blasted down a timbered 
raise on the 800 level, has finally been 
extinguished by flooding the property. 
The water is now between the 500 and 
600 levels and preparations are being 
made to unwater the workings. Water 
was run in from the surface through 


OPEN CUT OF HOMESTAKE MINE, LEAD, S. D., SHOWING STREAMS OF WATER 
BEING PUMPED INTO WORKINGS TO FLOOD BURNING STOPES 


companies were operating at the time 
this is written. The East Butte Cop- 
per Mining Co. has ten days’ supply of 
coal on hand. The shortage has been 
immediately caused through seizure by 
the Union Pacific Ry. of coal consigned 
to the Anaconda company. 


the open cut, all mills being shut down 
to make available a maximum supply 
of water. In all probability stamps will 
be dropping again before the first of 
the year. Further details regarding 
this fire have been given in previous 
issues. 


Mining in Mexico 
Activities in Various Sections of Re- 
public—Silver Operations Stimulated 

In the state of Nuevo Leon there has 
been little increase in the activity ow- 
ing to the rise in the price of silver. 
Most of the mines produce lead ores 
with low silver content. In the Villal- 
dama district, the Cia. de Minerales y 
Metales, S. A., is working the Minas 
Viejas and the Soledad mines, produc- 
ing from each group about 100 and 
500 tons respectively. The ores are 
leady iron carbonates. In the Vallecillo 
district, it has been rumored that H. E. 
Harrison, of Patagonia, Ariz., was 
about to take over the lead-zinc mines 
formerly operated by James Morlan, for 
account of the Vallecillo Mining & Mill- 
ing Co. There are several other opera- 
tors in this district, who ship small 
tonnages of galena to the Monterrey 
smelters. From the Montafias mine in 
the Alamo district Francisco Ancira is 
producing several carloads of zinc ore 
and lead ore per month. 

In the Cerralvo district, Nuevo Leon, 
the Cerralvo Mining Co. is developing 
its properties under the direction of 
J. T. Perry. The Cinco Amigos Co. 
has recently shipped several carloads of 
ores to the Monterrey smelters. Harry 
Harrison and associates, of San An- 
tonio, Tex., are developing the San An- 
tonio mine. Maiz Brothers, of Mon- 
terrey, report that operations at their 
La Blanca mine have been seriously 
interfered with by the heavy rains 
which have fallen during the last 
month. The Cia. de Minerales y Met- 
ales, S. A., are operating El Refugio, 
El Oso and El Porvenir mines, ship- 
ping about 1,000 tons per month of 
lead ores, to the Monterrey and San 
Luis Potosi smelters. The Benavides 
smelter and the Carboneras concentra- 
tor of this company have been closed 
during the entire year. Due to bad 
roads and the planting season, there 
have been few freighters for the trans- 
portation of the ores of this district to 
the railroad. ‘ 

In the Monterrey district the Mexi- 
can Lead Co. has suspended production 
at its Diente mines and is carrying on 
development work. J. S. Carnahan is 
manager. This property was recently 
examined by engineers of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. The Santo 
Domingo property, owned and operated 
by Larralde Brothers, is shipping occa- 
sional carloads. Other operations in 
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this district, are those of J. J. Murphy, 
at the San Antonio mine; Dr. P. H. 
Foster, at the Santa Juliana mine; D. 
Verastegui, at the Malinche mine. Ship- 
ments from all these go to the Monter- 
rey smelters. 


In the City of Monterrey, the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. is operat- 
ing its smelter on a reduced scale: The 
Cia. de Minerales y Metales, S. A., is 
operating the No. 2 smelter and refin- 
ery of the Cia. Minera, Fundidora y 
Afinadora “Monterrey,” S. A. A large 
part of the production of the Monterrey 
smelters is being shipped to New York 
and Perth Amboy, by water, via Tam- 
pico. The Monterrey steel plant is also 
operating. It is rumored that it is fill- 
ing a large rail order for the Mexican 
Government. In the Linares district 
the Las Flores and Dulcinea companies 
have been operating on a small scale 
shipping about one car per month of 
high-grade lead ores to the Monterrey 
smelter. 

San Luis Potosi 

In San Luis Potosi engineers are in 
the San Pedro district examining the 
San Pedro mines of the Cia. Metalurg- 
ica Mexicana for the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. The former 
company operates the San Luis Potosi 
smelter and has been running steadily 
for the last year. 

Coahuila 

In Coahuila the Cia. Minera Paloma 
y Cabrillas, S. A., has been operating 
its property continuously during the 
present year, shipping about 3,000 tons 
per month to the No. 2 smelter, in 
Monterrey. The Cia. Minera Las Hi- 
gueras, S. A., has been “developing its 
Las Higueras mine and reports finding 
a parallel fracture to the one which has 
produced its large orebodies. Pros- 
pecting along this fracture is in: prog- 
ress. The Cia. Minera La Mariposa, S. 
A., and the Cia. Minera La Fortuna, 
S. A., are exploring their properties in 
this district, but so far only low-grade 
bodies have been encountered. 


Durango 

In Durango in the San Juan de 
Guadalupe district grading has been 
started for the railroad which will be 
built from Symon station to the mines 
of the Sierra Ramirez district. This 
will be about twenty kilometers long 
and will make available nearly 1,000,- 
000 tons of dump material, containing 
from 6 to 10 oz. of silver and 45 per 
cent lime. This ore is desirable for its 
lime contents at the various smelters 
of the republic. Present shippers are 
Luis Audiffred, Francisco Gorraez, M. 
Z. Betancourt and F. Manuel. Owing 
to scarcity of freighters, this railroad 
is welcomed by the shippers and a con- 
siderable increase in shipments is 
expected. 


Zacatecas 

In the state of Zacatecas in the Fres- 
nillo district, the Mexican Corporation, 
Ltd., has taken over the mines and mill 
of the Fresnillo Mining Co. and active 
preparations are being made to increase 
the capacity of the mill to 2,000 tons 
per day. It is stated that the entire 
mountain on this property will assay 
200 grams silver per metric ton and 
that the ore will be quarried, loaded 
into railroad cars by steam shovels and 
taken to the mill. The railroad is being 
changed to broad gage and an ample 
power plant will be erected. In the 
Sombrerete district the Sombrerete 
Mining Co. has been shipping dump 
material from its Tocayos mine to the 
Mapimi smelter. 

Mexico 

In the state of Mexico in the Zacual- 
pan district, the Cia. Minera Chontal- 
pan y Anexas, S. A., is again at work 
after a labor strike, which lasted nearly 


New Project to Supply Water 
to Mining Towns on Rand 
Vaal River Barrage Near Vereeniging 
to Furnish 20,000,000 Gal. Daily 
BY M. EDWARD 

One of the largest engineering 
schemes ever undertaken in South 
Africa is now being carried out to sup- 
ply Johannesburg and the mining towns 
on the Rand’s seventy-mile strip of 
gold-bearing reef with water. By this 
project 20,000,000 gal. will be supplied 
daily by pumping through a forty-mile 
pipe line. 

It was decided that the present sys- 
tem of supplying the Witwatersrand 
with water, was inadequate, and a 
scheme for damming the waters of the 
Vaal River about forty miles away, was 
sanctioned by the government, with the 
result that the work was begun about 
a year ago. The Vaal River barrage 
is twenty-four miles down stream from 
Vereeniging, a spot famous for the 





GENERAL VIEW OF VAAL RIVER BARRAGE, SOUTH AFRICA, FROM ORANGE 
STATE BANK TAKEN LAST AUGUST. PIERS IN FOREGROUND 6 FT. HIGH 
ALL PIERS 12 FT. HIGH OR HIGHER ON OCT. 3, 1919 


a month. This company operates a 
concentrator and cyanide mill, shipping 
its product to Toluca by pack mules. 


Sonora 

The Canario Copper Co., operating 
near Nacozari, whose stock is largely 
held in New York and the East, de- 
cided to increase its capital from $2,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000, at a _ recent 
meeting held in New York. This was 
done by increasing the par value of 
shares from $1 to $10. James P. Har- 
vey, president and general manager, 
who attended the meeting, counselled 
against entering the producing field at 
the present time, preferring to continue 
development until sufficient tonnage 
had been developed to warrant installa- 
tion of a large concentrator. The com- 
pany was reincorporated under the laws 
of Delaware. 


* 


signing of peace at the cessation of 
the Anglo-Boer war. Great progress 
has been made, and a glance at the 
huge works gives one an impression 
that a second miniature Panama Canal 
is in course of construction. 

The initial plant to be installed at a 
total cost of $8,750,000, of which the 
barrage itself will cost $1,425,000, will 
supply 10,000,000 gal. daily. The bar- 
rage is over a quarter mile long. There 
are 87 piers, 38 ft. apart, each 55 ft. 
long, 8 ft. broad and 34 ft. 6 in. high. 
On top of the piers is the superstruc- 
ture to carry the gate-lifting machin- 
ery. From the top of this structure to 
the bed of the river, is nearly 75 ft. 
The steel gates to be worked by ma- 
chinery on the superstructure, weigh 
2& tons each. The work employs alto- 
gether 600 men (550 black and 50 
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white), and is being carried out under 
the direction of W. Ingham, chief en- 
gineer of the Rand Water Board, with 
Jv. C. Hawkins, as resident engineer. 
On the back of. the piers the Water 
Board is building for the Public Works 
Department, a much-needed bridge 
across the Vaal. 

The barrage is expected to be com- 
pleted early in 1921, and will back up 
the Vaal to form, a huge lake nearly 
40 miles long, which will contain 13,- 
633,000,000 gal. of water. Besides sup- 
plying water to the towns, the dam will 
irrigate many square miles of country. 


Utah Apex Suit Continues 
First Part of Trial Almost Ended— 
Testimony Concerns Highland Boy 
Limestone 


The Utah Apex Mining Co. on Nov. 
25 finished the presentation of its wit- 
nesses in the first part of the suit with 
the Utah Consolidated Mining Co. over 
apex rights, which has been in progress 
for about two weeks in the United 
States district court in Salt Lake City. 
Attorneys for the Utah Consolidated 
have declared that the rebuttal evidence 
will be short so that the end of the first 





WINTER -FLOW OF VAAL RIVER, SOUTH AFRICA, CONFINED BETWEEN 
SAND BAG WALLS 


Arizona & Swansea R. R. Told to 
Resume Freight Traffic 


When the Arizona & Swansea R. R. 
management was interrogated by the 
Arizona Corporation Commission con- 
cerning failure of the company to fur- 
nish service to the Swansea Lease, there 
was offered the novel defense that the 
road’s only locomotive is in a Phoenix 
foundry for repairs for which the com- 
pany had no money to pay. It was 
suggested that, as the Lease already 
had advanced funds for repair of the 
twenty-six-mile road, it should also 
furnish the $3,000 necessary to get the 
locomotive back on the line. The Com- 
mission failed to see the point and ord- 
ered immediate resumption of freight 
traffic. The railroad, in northern 
Yuma County, was built by George 
Mitchell, who was at the head of 
the original Clara-Swansea mines 
incorporation, later bankrupt. The road 
is not in debt and is valued at $500,000. 
The Lease, now said to be valuable 
through development of new orebodies, 
is held by the Clark interests of Jerome 
and J. Ross Ciark, of Los Angeles, with 
seven years yet to run. 


part of the trial, the Leadville case, 
concerning the Highland Boy limestone, 
appears not far off. At the time of 
the last writing, Albert Burch was on 
the stand for the Utah Apex. He was 
followed during the latter part of last 
week and the first part of the present 
week by Orrin Peterson, geologist for 
the Utah Apex; Frank M. Wishman, 
for some time superintendent of the 
Bingham New Haven Co., now a part 
of the Utah Metal & Tunnel; Andrew 
C. Lawson, of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Waldemar Lindgren, formerly 
with the U. S. Geological Survey, and 
at present professor of geology at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
V. S. Rood, manager of the Utah Apex 
mine, and Edward Jennings, formerly 
assistant engineer. Roscoe H. Chan- 
ning of the Utah Consolidated was re- 
called for cross examination at the end 
of the session. 


The testimony in ‘general, following 
the outline of Judge Marshall, was 
given with a view to proving the fis- 
sures to be connected with the ore and 
mineralization. Mr. Rood was ques- 
tioned in regard to a visit of Utah Con- 


solidated officials to the Utah Apex 
workings. Mr. Channing was cross ex- 
amined by Judge Marshall as to the 
1,300-ft. level drift in the Highland Boy 
limestone through which a large ore- 
kody, known as the Leadville body, was 
opened in Utah Apex ground, and 
claimed by the Utah Consolidated as 
occurring in the Highland Boy lime- 
stone. This drift, the Utah Apex holds, 
was run through barren limestone as 
the result of an examination by Utah 
Consolidated officials to reach the 
Leadville orebody in the Utah Apex, 
while it is the contention of the Utah 
Consolidated that the drift was run to 
develop the Highland Boy limestone, 
and was carried according to theories 
held by its management as to the open- 
ing up of the orebodies. 


Martin J. Heller Sues De Lamar 
Estate 
Asks $150,000 for Services as Engineer 
and Confidential Agent 

Martin J. Heller, a mining engineer, 
filed a suit in the N. Y. Supreme Court 
Dec. 1, against the estate of Captain 
Joseph R. De Lamar for $150,000 for 
services as engineer and confidential 
agent in negotiating for mining prop- 
erties. Mr. Heller said he made a con- 
tract with Captain De Lamar under 
which he was to receive 5 per cent for 
any properties introduced by him to 
Captain De Lamar and, if sold, 5 per 
cent of the proceeds. Mr. Heller bought 
the Blue Stone group of mines in his 
name and, it is alleged, Captain De 
Lamar sent him a letter reiterating the 
terms of their agreement. Captain De 
Lamar sold the mines to the Blue Stone 
Mining & Smelting Co., receiving 100,- 
000 shares and $800,000 in notes of the 
corporation. It is alleged that the Do- 
minion Reduction Co., Ltd., of Cobalt, 
Ontario, bought 90,000 shares for $1,- 
240,800. Mr. Heller says he never 
received his commission on this deal. 

The Bluestone mine and claims in- 
cluded in the group adjoin the Mason 
Valley mine at Yerington, Nev., the 
Bluestone being the oldest property in 
the district. The mine has been opened 
to a depth of 540 ft. The ore is mainly 
chalcopyrite and has been proved to 
750 ft. by drilling. The ore is treated 
by the magnetic concentration process. 


Manchester, Tex., to Have 
Sulphuric-Acid Plant 

The Texas Chemical Co. has let a 
contract to Horton & Horton, contrac- 
tors, for the construction of a sulphuric- 
acid plant at Manchester, Tex., on the 
Houston, ship canal, to cost $500,000. 
This plant will have a capacity of 100 
tons daily, and will be in operation by 
April or May, 1920. Work has already 
begun. The company’s offices are in 
the Scanlan Building, Houston. S. Peiser 
is manager. 
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R & S Molybdenite Property to 
Have Flotation Plant: 
Deposit Near Questa, N. M., Has Suf- 
ficient Ore in Sight—Formerly Con- 
sidered Lead and Sulphur 


The owners of the R & S molyb- 
denite property, situated in the Red 
River mining district, about eight miles 
northeast of Questa, Taos County, N. 
M., have succeeded in getting long- 
time contracts for their concentrates 
and plan to erect a 200-ton flotation 
plant at the mine. This will eliminate 
the excessive cost of hauling the crude 
ore from the mine to the present mill, 


a distance of five miles. It also plans 
to install a hydro-electric plant to fur- 
nish power for both mine and mill. At 
the present time seventy-five men are 
employed. . 

The R & S mine is named after its 
principal owners, M. B. Rapp and C. W. 
Savery, of Denver, Col. Questa, a small 
Mexican adobe village of about 350 in- 
habitants, is twenty miles east of the 
nearest railroad point, Jarosa, on the 
San Luis Southern R. R. The mine is 
five miles below (west) of the old min- 
ing camp of Red River. Mining has 
been carried on in a small way in this 
district for the last forty years. Gold 


and silver were the chief metals sought, 
although attempts were made to mine 
copper at the town of Red River, where 
A small 


a promising prospect occurs. 
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smelter was built, but because of its 
inaccessibility the enterprise failed. 
Deposit Long Deceived Prospectors 
The R & S molybdenite deposit has 
long been known to prospectors, being 
very conspicuous because of the extent 
and prominence of its yellow-stained 
outcrop of molybdite. The old-timers 
supposed that this was sulphur. They 
made numerous attempts to mine the 
“lead ore,” for which the molybdenite 
was mistaken. Since the “lead” con- 
tained neither gold nor silver it was 
considered worthless. It was not until 
the fall of 1918 that the true nature 


LOADING CRUDE MOLYBDENITE ORE INTO MOTOR TRUCKS AT 
R & S MOLYBDENITE PROPERTY NEAR QUESTA, N. M. 


and value of the deposit was recog- 
nized by M. B. Rapp. Mr. Rapp suc- 
ceeded in interesting C. W. Savery in 
the property, and together they spent 
over $45,000 in developing the deposit 
and equipping an old cyanide mill, be- 
longing to the Trinidad Mining & Mill- 
ing Co., with flotation machinery. This 
mill, which they rented, is situated five 
miles up the river from the mine, and 
ene mile below the town of Red River. 

The mine is at an altitude of about 
8.500 ft. above sea level and is situated 
in one of the spurs of the Sangre de 
Cristo Range, in the Carson National 
Forest Reserve. The summits of the 
mountains rise to a height of 1,500 to 
2,000 ft. above the valley of the Red 
River. Timber is plentiful for fuel ana 
mining purposes. There is also suf- 
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ficient water ‘power available to gener- 
ate about 1,000 hp.,and a suitable hydro- 
electric site is within a mile of the 
mine. Climatic conditions are ideal for 
operation throughout the year, except 
for a few months during the winter. 
During these months little difficulty will 
be experienced if proper preparations 
are made, 


At Red River, pre-Cambrian granites, 
schists and gneisses are found overlaid 
by Tertiary andesite and monzonite por- 
phyries and breccias. A few miles be- 
low Red River, the river has cut through 
these volcanics and exposed the under- 






ORE BINS OF 


lying pre-Cambrian rocks. At the mine 
Carboniferous limestone is found upon 
the basal complex. This has been ex- 
tensively intruded by monzonite por- 
phyry laccoliths and dikes, and com- 
pletely metamorphosed. Subsequent to 
the contact metamorphism the rocks 
were subjected to regional metamor- 
phism, and as a result both the sedi- 
mentaries and igneous rocks have been 
extensively fractured and altered. It 
is in these fractures that the molybde- 
nite occurs, as the amorphous variety. 
Judging from the manner in which the 
limestone and monzonite porphyry have 
been altered, one is led to believe that 
the mineral-bearing solutions which 
contained the molybdenite, assisted in 
the metamorphism. The fractured zone 
is about 1,200 ft. wide and 3,000 ft. 
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long and approximately 100 distinct 
molybdenite veins are exposed. 


Topography Facilitates Development 

The deposit, because of the rugged 
topography, is adapted to develop- 
ment by tunnels. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows the two lower 
tunnels and also several open cuts. 
The top of the cliff is 400 ft. above 
the tunnel level, and the top of 
the hill is 200 ft. higher, thus making 
a total of 600 ft. In one tunnel there 
are two stopes adjoining one another 
which have 6,000 tons of 1% to 2 per 
cent ore developed, and another stope 
has 8,000 tons of ore of similar grade 
developed. The vein can be traced for 
1,000 ft. on the surface. The average 


hauled five miles to the mill. Here it 
is crushed in a jaw crusher and then 
fed into a ball-mill, which is in closed 
circuit with a classifier. After the 
material is ground to about 80 mesh 
it is fed direct to a Ruth flotation ma- 
chine. The mill has a capacity of 40 
to 50 tons a day. The concentrates 
have averaged from 85 to 90 per cent 
MoS, with a recovery of 85 to 90 per 
cent. The concentrates are dried and 
shipped in 100-lb. sacks. 


Sulphur at Damon Mound, Tex. 

Damon Mound, Brazoria County, Tex., 
while producing considerable oil, has 
a secondary importance in the sulphur 
discovered there. No information has 
been made public as to the quantity, 


transactions, mainly at Bisbee and 
Miami, in all affecting about $1,000,000. 
The firm, before dissolution, owned and 
so'd the Junction, Union and Rough 
Rider groups at Bisbee, and at Miami 
developed the Live Oak property and 
sold it to the Inspiration. The partner- 
ship also owned the valuable Warren 
ranch, irrigated from the pumped wa- 
ters of the Bisbee district. The Rough 
Rider property was held in Smith’s 
name and the Live Oak in Hoveland’s. 


-New Project May Lower Cost of 


Timber in Southwest 
It is possible that the great cost of 
mine timber in the Southwest is to be 
lowered to a degree by plans made for 
utilizing the pine forests of the western 





TRINIDAD MINING AND MILLING CO.’S MILL, FIVE MILES FROM R & S MINE, TEMPORARILY RENTED BY THE LATTER 
FOR 


CONCENTRATING ITS MOLYBDENITE ORES BY 


width of the vein as broken is about 4 
ft. The ore as broken will average 1% 
per cent MoS,. In mining it is easily 
hand-sorted so as to maintain a grade 
of 3 per cent for shipment to the mill. 
Huge slabs of almost pure amorphous 
molybdenite are frequently found. 


In addition to the ore already devel- 
oped, there are approximately 100 veins 
out-cropping on the surface which as 
yet have not been developed. Many of 
them, judging from their surface indi- 
cations, give promise of being as pro- 
ductive as is vein No. 1 upon which 
practically all the development work 
has been done. 

The ore is loaded into a 5-ton White 
motor truck at the mine ore-bins and 


but it is believed to be quite large. The 
property is largely owned by the Simms 
Co. Sulphur deposits in Texas known 
to exist in greater or less quantity, but 
not producing, are located at Damon 
Mound, Hoskins Mound and Stratton 
Ridge, all in Brazoria County. Deposits 
being worked are at Freeport, Brazoria 
County, by Freeport Sulphur Co., and 
at Gulf, Matagorda County, by Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. 


Smith-Hoveland Dispute Being 
Heard at Tucson 
At Tucson a long-drawn-out case is 
being heard before Special Master Jones 
involving the rights of Hoval A. Smith 
and Henry B. Hoveland in certain mines 
and in the profits of certain mining 


FLOTATION 


Sierra Madres, sixty miles southeast of 
Douglas, Ariz. Major Thompson Short, 
of Lexington, Ky., is now in the Sierras 
with a party of engineers, timber cruis- 
ers and attorneys, considering the ques- 
tion of working a timber tract of 87,000 
acres on which he has an option. The 
mill is to be at Douglas and one ques- 
tion to be solved is whether it may be 
feasible to depend on motor truck trans- 
poration for the logs, thus saving cost 
of railroad construction. This tract is 
the same once held by Frank M. Mur- 
phy and W. C. Greene, but the latter 
finally concluded to operate on the 
eastern Sierra slope, where railroad 
transportation to El Paso could be 
secured. 
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Report on New Replogle Steel Co. 

In a letter to stockholders of the Re- 
plogle Steel Co., which was recently 
formed to take over the property of the 
Wharton Steel Co., including the old 
Wharton iron mines at Wharton, N. J., 
the chairman of the new company, J. 
Leonard Replogle, includes a report on 
the property made by James Gayley, 
a former vice-president of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. Mr. Gayley’s letter, 
addressed to William H. Brevoort, pres- 
ident of Replogle Steel Co., says in 
part: 

“IT believe the Wharton property is 
fully assured of ore reserves amount- 
ing to 100,000,000 tons of high-grade 
cre and that these reserves will be ma- 
terially increased as the orebodies are 
developed at greater depth. 

“T have recommended modernizing of 
the two large blast furnaces, which 
should produce with good furnace man- 
agement 30,000 tons of pig iron per 
month at a cost, under present condi- 
tions, of $24.05 a ton. This cost is 
based on present market value of a 
66 per cent ore, and coke at $8.50 a 
ton, and should yield net profit of $1,- 


000,000 per annum on prices of pig: 


ivon prevailing in recent months. 


“T consider the estimated profit of 
$1,800,000 per annum for an output of 


450,000 tons a year from the Replogle 
mill on a basis of present ore prices 
as very conservative. The market value 
today of a 60 per cent ore at Wharton, 
compared with Lake Superior ores in 
the Eastern market, is $7.80 a ton. Your 


estimated profit was $4 a ton. This 
would leave $3.80 for producing the ore, 
which is excessive for that tonnage. 

“T have recommended further devel- 
opment of the Dickerson and adjacent 
mines with view of doubling your pro- 
duction, as well as furnishing a variety 
of ores to produce different grades of 
pig iron and to insure the premium on 
your high-grade bessemer product 
which you are now shipping. 

“In conclusion, I have reported that 
I consider you have at Wharton the 
backbone of a big steel industry already 
assured and that no improvements 
should be made that do not fit in as a 
component part to large and further 
extensions,” 

The total assets of the Replogle Steel 
Co. are given as $12,121,289, which do 
“ot include any valuation of the 10. 
000,000 tons of ore reserves, nor any 
estimate of the 5,000 acres of mineral 
lands owned by Wharton Steel. The 
company’s liabilities are not listed. 


Canadian-American 
Resources, Ltd. 
A new Company, the Canadian- 


American Resources, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Ontario 
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with an authorized capital of $50,000,- 
000 for the development of natural re- 
sources, more particularly those of 
mines and oil deposits, in both Canada 
and the United States. It is the inten- 
tion to acquire properties of value and 
operate them, some properties in the 
United States being already in view. 
The following are the officers: Presi- 
dent, Alexander Alexander, New York; 
vice-president, L. E. Denyes, Toronto; 
secretary, Dr. R. Gordon Bogart, Kings- 
ton, Ont.; treasurer, George B. Leigh- 
ton, New York; directors, Col. Jacob 
Ruppert, New York; George B. Gifford, 
New York; and S. W. Jenckes, St. Cath- 
erines, Ont. 


Lake Superior Shipping Season 
Practically Ended 

The 1920 shipping season from the 
Lake Superior iron ore district is about 
at an end, there being few boats re- 
maining at the head of the lakes to be 
loaded. Loading has been carried on 
under difficulties during the last few 
weeks, as the weather has been quite 
cold and the ore has been freezing in 
the cars. _Steam had to be used in 
large quantities in the yards near the 
docks to loosen the ore in the cars, 
entailing a heavy expense to shippers. 
The only ore that will go forward dur- 
ing the winter months will be to char- 
coal furnaces in Michigan and Wiscon- 


sin, there being a number of these fur- 


naces in operation at the present time. 
It is believed that there is plenty of 
ere at eastern furnaces and in stock 
at lower lake ports to keep the furnaces 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio operating at 
capacity until next summer. The In- 
diana and Illinois furnaces also have 
their requirements. The total move- 
ment of iron ore from the district for 
1919 is about 47,000,000 tons, or 18,- 
000,000 tons less than in 1918. The 
predictions are that 1920 will be an 
active one in the ore business and the 
operators are looking forward to an- 
other 60,000,000-ton year. 

Nothing has been heard regarding 
rrices for 1920, and it is not believed 
that the ore scale for next year will 
be made until about Feb. 1. The opera- 
tors contend that they should receive 
a higher price for their product, and 
it is likely that the 1920 prices will 
show an increase over the rates now 
in force. Costs have advanced consid- 
erably since the prevailing prices were 
made, and the outlook for lower costs 
is far from being encouraging. The 
prices now in effect range from $5.55 
a ton for Mesabi non-Bessemer to $6.45 
a ton for old range Bessemer, and the 
seller must produce the ore, transport 
it to the docks, down the lakes and 
unload it at the lower lake ports. 
Everything taken into consideration, 
the iron ore operator is not being iustly 
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compensated for his investment, risk 
and hard work. The pit mines have 
an advantage over the underground 
mines, and the price must be such that 
those with the higher costs can show 
a profit at the close of the season. 


Utah Metal Mines Unaffected by 
Coal Strike 

The order of Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field and Walker D. Hines, director- 
general of railroads, putting Utah coal 
niines on a war basis, cut off the supply 
of coal to all mines and smelters in 
Utah. R.C. Gemmell, general manager 
of the Utah Copper Co., has stated that 
he has coal enough to last from sixty to 
ninety days. The United States Smelt- 
ing Co. has coal enough to last about 
thirty days. The American Smelting 
& Refining Co.’s local officials are 
quoted as stating that they do not know 
the exact amount of fuel they have on 
hand, but do not anticipate any immedi- 
ate shortage. General Manager Gem- 
mell of the Utah Co. said that if the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
which smelts its product, is forced to 
close down, the Utah Copper Co. will 
continue turning out concentrates and 
store them up. 


Mining in Papua 
Block 10 Misima Gold Mines Adds to 
Reserves—New Plant Under Erection 


Development work at the Block 10 
Misima Gold Mines, Papua, is stated to 
have considerably added to the reserves, 
previously stated at 180,000 tons, aver- 
aging 32s. 3d. per ton. Below the col- 
lar of the shaft they have over 34,000 
tons valued at 56s. per ton. The assay 
plan shows an increase in value as 
depth is reached—probably due to 
leaching action—and it is anticipated 
the enrichment will continue to greater 
depth. It is officially added that indi- 
cations point to the orebody having a 
length of not less than 220 ft. at the 
No. 1 level, with ore still in the face. 
During the June half year the mill 
treated 5,580 tons of ore, averaging 26s. 
1d. per ton; and the sands and slimes 
were subsequently treated for bullion 
worth £5,716, equal to 20s. 6d. per ton. 
Costs for the term for mining develop- 
ment and ore treatment averaged 37s. 
9d. per ton. Practically 45 per cent of 
the ore milled came from development 
work, and did not represent the average 
value of the reserves. There was a 
net loss of £4,300 on operations for 
the term. Owing to scarcity of ship- 
ping and labor troubles considerable de- 
lays occurred in sending forward new 
plant. However, one 20-head battery, 
with accessories, together with com- 
plete equipment for the tram line, has 
been delivered at Misima, while the 
balance of the equipment should be 
shipped at an early date. 
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PROGRESS OF MINING OPERATIONS 





COPPER PRODUCTION OF 
“PORPHYRIES” 

Oct. Sept. Oct., 1918 

Utah Copper ........ 9,525,700 8,220,092 19,000,000 

Chino Copper........ 8,287,905 3,538,704 7,063,000 

Ray Consolidated..3,900,000 3,850,000 7,490,000 
Nevada Consoli- 

GOOG issdscsnmnsitcctes 4,200,000 4,250,000 6,700,000 

ALASKA 


The shipments of domestic copper 
ore, matte, etc., from Alaska to the 
United States in October, were, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, 
6.523 gross tons, containing 4,210,274 
Ib. of copper valued at $926,642. 

Fairbanks—Increased activity at the 
mines in the Fairbanks section of Alaska 
in the spring is assured by the practical 
completion of the railroad between 
Fairbanks and the Nenana coal fields. 
The mines in the Fairbanks district 
have struggled against high fuel prices 
for several years. This has been caused 
by the depletion of the scant timber 
supplies of that region. The comple- 
tion of the railroad will make available 
a rather low grade fuel but one which 
can be used to advantage. 


ARIZONA 


PHELPS DODGE OFFICES TO BE CONSOLI- 
DATED—CALUMET & ARIZONA MAY 
BUY SHANNON’S COPPER BELLE 
PROPERTY—SILVER KING SHAFT 
PAST 500 FT. 


Douglas—For administrative conven- 
ience, there is to be consolidation in 
Douglas of most of the offices of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation in Arizona. 
A floor of a new office building has been 
secured in which to house the legal 
and mining departments, headed, re- 
spectively, by Ellinwood & Ross, and 
Gerald Sherman, who will take with 
them twenty-seven employees. Presi- 
dent Walter Douglas has been on an 
inspection trip to the various south- 
western properties of the company, ac- 
companied by a number of administra- 
tive heads. Only development. work is 
being done at Morenci and Tyrone. At 
the former point it has been decided 
to build an entirely new mill, probably 
at a new location. At Tyrone the con- 
centrator is being remodeled and en- 
larged. 

Gleeson—It is reported that the Calu- 
met & Arizona interests, of Warren, 
Ariz., are negotiating for the Copper 
Belle property of the Shannon Copper 
Co., $450,000 being given as the price 
under consideration. The Copper Belle 
for several years past furnished the 
best of the ore that was handled by the 
Shannon smelter at Clifton and its ore 
reserves are said to be large and of 
fairly high grade. It had been pro- 
posed to work it in conjunction with 
the Shannon’s Yeager Canyon property, 
but the latter has very different mining 


conditions and-is handicapped by lack 
of railroad transportation. It is con- 
sidered obvious that the C. & A. could 
handle the Gleeson mines very much 
more economically than the Shannon, 
in view of ownership of a nearby 
smelter. 

Inspiration—An experimental refin- 
ery and leaching plant has been placed 
in operation by the Inspiration Copper 
Co. for testing out methods of treating 
the large quantity of low-grade mixed 
ores on the property. Inspiration has 
about 40,000,000 tons of this mixture of 
carbonate and oxide ores. To handle 
a large tonnage and to get best results 
would probably necessitate the con- 
struction of a plant to cost several mil- 
lions of dollars. New Cornelia, con- 
trolled by Calumet & Arizona Mining 
Co., has adopted this method of hand- 
ling its ores and for some time past has 
been refining copper on the ground 
rather than shipping it to other points 
for custom treatment. 

Superior—The new shaft pf the Sil- 
ver King of Arizona Mining Co., ground 
for which was broken in May, this year, 
was down 493 ft. on Dec. 1, having 
made 23 ft. in the week then ended. 
Sinking is proceeding at the same rate, 
the shaft being at 515 ft. as this is 
written. Lot No. 7, including 30 tons 
of concentrates, has just arrived at the 
El Paso smelter and is expected to net 
$40,000. The lead and copper contained 
pay the freight and treatment charges. 
A crosscut was driven at the 415-ft. 
level connecting the new and old shafts, 
and another will be driven at the 600- 
ft. level. The mill ore at the 400-ft. 
level shows upwards of 17 oz. of silver 
to the ton, and shipping ore now being 
taken from the same levels shows up- 
wards of 200 oz. of silver per ton, of 
which 365 tons were taken out in 1918, 
netting the company $46,983.14. Ore 
extraction from this body was tempo- 
rarily discontinued in 1918, due to the 
water level having been reached, but 
the added facilities provided by the new 
shaft now makes this orebody available. 
The returns from the 25-ton test mill 
since March, 1919, were $58,392.99 at then 
prevailing silver prices, in addition to 
which a shipment of approximately $40,- 
000 of concentrates was made Nov. 24. 
A 250-ton mill is to be installed and ad- 
ditions made thereto as rapidly as the 
development work warrants. The shaft, 
when completed to the 1,000-ft. level, 
will have a capacity of upwards of 500 
tons daily. 

Kingman—The new mill of the Hack- 
berry mine has been closed down, be- 
cause of insufficient stoping ground. 





Shipments of high-grade silver ores will 
continue. Workings will be extended 
on the 800 level to a point 400 ft. from 
the present shaft, where a raise will 
be started for a new working shaft. 
Work will be pushed on securing larger 
stoping ground.—The Berkeley prop- 
erty in Cedar Valley has been taken 
under option by T. N. Stanton, of Tuc- 
son, and Charles L. Jones, of Bisbee, 
from Mrs. Elinor Dennis and J. J. 
Jerome, of Kingman. This mine is 
known to have a main ledge with 9 ft. 
of commercial ore, with a high-grade 
streak. The old shaft will be reopened 
and pumps installed—The Kingman 
Consolidated Co. is driving the Arizona 
Butte tunnel at a rate of 5 ft. a day 
in granite along the footwall of the 
Prince George vein. Modern equipment 
is installed at the tunnel mouth, includ- 
ing Diesel engine, compressor, etc., and 
electric transportation equipment is to 
be added soon. A new mill is to bé 
built at the tunnel portal, and a smaller 
mill will be set up on the Banner group 
with jigs to handle low-grade base ores. 

Chloride—At the Mollie Gibson mine 
a new engine house is completed, hoist 
and compressor are being installed.— 
Mine work is suspended at the Dar- 
denelles mine while a new shaft-head 
equipment is being erected—A new 
hoisting engine and gallows frame 
are also being installed at the Emerson 
mine.—The Chloride.Queen now has a 
working drift driven about 425 ft. 
—The Tennessee-Schuylkill Mining Co. 
is planning to install a large mill on 
the strength of lead-silver ore reserves 
said to approximate 100,000 tons. Here- 
tofore necessary milling has been done 
at Needles reduction plant. 

Prescott—The Centipede group in the 
extreme southeastern part of Yavapai 
County has been sold by Daniel J. 
Cawley to an El Paso company repre- 
sented by Lewiston Hayward. Cawley 
worked this mine alone for 18 years. 
In the same section Henry Tilden has 
sold the Cavalry gold-copper group to 
a Miami company.—Another sale is that 
of the South Dome mine near Walker, 
to the Big Dome Silver Mining Co. for 
$15,000.—The Big Bug mine at Mayer 
is being fitted with a new hoist, com- 
pressors and pumps; similar equipment 
is also being installed at the Mildred 
mine near Crown King. The latter 
mine is operated by Rosenberg & Co., 
of Los. Angeles, who are building a 
wagon road and expect to deepen the 
shaft to 500 ft.—A flotation mill to 
handle silver ore is to be installed at 
the Monte Cristo mine near Prescott, 
by W. D. Worthington. 
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CALIFORNIA 


CALAVERAS _COMPANY’S FURNACE RUN- 
NING EIGHT HOURS DAILY—GRUSS 
COMPANY HAS BEGUN WORK 
AT GENESEE 


Copperopolis—The Calaveras Copper 
Co. is now mining a little over 300 
tens of 2 per cent copper ore per day, 
two shifts being employed. This pro- 
duction is about 60 per cent of normal. 
The ore is milled and smelted to 40 per 
cent matte at the reduction works about 
a half mile from the mine. The matte 
is shipped to Tacoma for converting. 
Features of the treatment are: (1) The 
sintering of flotation concentrates in 
a Dwight & Lloyd machine, reducing 
the sulphur from 15 to 0.5 per cent and 
making a product suitable for blast fur- 
nace smelting; (2) the operation of the 
blast furnace, which is of the ordinary 
rectangular water-jacketed type, dur- 
ing only one shift a day. The balance 
of the time, the charge is banked with 
coke and flue dust. While, of course, 
the operation is not as economical as 
continuous running, satisfactory results 
are being obtained. 

Engelmine — Feather River Copper 
Co. is rushing work on camp construc- 
tion at Engelmine in order to be pre- 
pared for uninterrupted work during 
the winter. A large electric-driven 
compressor is being installed and a 
power line is in course of construction 
from the Great Western Power Co.’s 
line, to the property. 

Victorville—Talmage Bros. are driv- 
ing a cross-cut tunnel on the Al Watts 
group; a compressor and machine drills 
have already been installed.—The Gold 
Mountain mine hag 30 stamps running 
cn ore from Glory Hole, crushing one 
ton per stamp. 

Angels Camp—Angels Camp Deep 
Mining Co. has just finished installing 
a 100-hp. double-drum hoist, a large 
jaw crusher and two air compressors. 
Work is being rushed on construction 
of the stamp mill which is expected to 
be in operation soon. 

Forrest Hills—The Baltimore Deep 
Gravel mine has taken over the Forrest 
Hill electric power plant on the middle 
fork of the American River, and all the 
machinery at the mine will hereafter 
be operated by electricity—At Colfax 
the Rising Sun Mining Co. has installed 
an electric-driven pump of 400-gal. 
capacity to unwater the mine. Power 
is obtained by a branch from the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s power line. 

Greenville—The Droege mine has op- 
ened up, and will operate a full force 
of men during the winter. Tunnel No. 
4 is being cleaned out and ground 
broken for a new mill at mouth of this 
tunnel.—The Gruss Mining Co. has 
started development work at Genesee 
and will carry it on throughout the win- 
ter. It is planned to drive a tunnel 


from the 400-ft. station of the main 
shaft, a distance of 1,000 to 1,500 ft. 
The shaft will be sunk to the 6,000-ft. 
point where a new level will be opened 
up. The present stamp mill is being 
remodeled to treat sulphide ore by flo- 
tation, and will start up next spring. 

Porterville—The American Magne- 
site Co., has been taken over by C. W. 
Hill, who will operate a calcining plant 
on custom ore—The Blue Mountain 
gold mine at White River is being op- 
ened up by a new company of which 
J. M. Howard is president. 

Placerville—In the Shan Tzy gold 
quartz mine or Shaw mine, four miles 
west and two south of Placerville, two 
new shafts are being sunk on the quartz 
vein and are now down 50 and 60 ft., 
respectively. The vein is “pockety’ 
end some rich bunches of gold quartz 
are found occasionally.—The Pacific 
Deep Gravel mine, seventeen miles east 
of Placerville, has met very hard rock 
in the new crosscut being driven south 
from American River. The new tunnel 
is now in about 120 ft. and after an- 
other 100 ft. a raise to the surface will 
be made for a ventilating shaft. The 
total length of the tunnel will be about 
1,000 ft. and several other raises will 
be cut.—The Sunshine Deep Gravel 
gold mine, including 60 acres owned by 
the Sunshine Mining & Development 
Co. of Sacramento, is situated at head 
of Steeley Creek, nineteen miles east 
and six miles south of Placerville. It 
is reported that a crew will be busy all 
winter getting out gravel for the spring 
clean up. 

Nashville District—The Noonday gold 
quartz mine, on the Mother Lode at the 
north fork of the Cosumnes River, 
twelve miles south and two miles west 
of Placerville, has been taken over by 
the El Dorado Lime & Minerals Co. 
The manager, Rey La Fountain, has in- 
stalled a boiler and hoisting engine, and 
is deepening the main shaft. Present 
developments include a 90-ft. crosscut 
and two shafts on the 7-ft. vein to 
depths of 50 and 60 ft. respectively. 


COLORADO 

The Golden Eag'e property in the 
Argo tunnel at Idaho Springs has been 
bonded to Eastern interests. Much work 
has been done in retimbering, catching 
up caved ground and driving raises and 
skipways. A large tonnage is expected 
from the tunnel and upper levels. Al 
Weinberger is the general manager and 
TI. D. McGuire superintendent. 


MONTANA 


NORTH BUTTE’S OCTOBER PRODUCTION 
INCREASED—DAVIS DALY MAKES 
IMPORTANT STRIKE—ACTIVITY 
NEAR IRON MOUNTAIN 


Butte—North Butte has opened a 
vidth of 25 ft. of 6 per cent copper ore 
in drifting on the 3200 level of the 
Edith May vein. This company’s cop- 


per and silver production for October 
shows a 30 per cent increase over that 
for September. The Davis-Daly Copper 
Co. has opened a new vein near its 2,700 
station showing a width of 5 ft., all 
high-grade ore carrying more than 6 
per cent copper and about 7 oz. silver. 
The vein is well defined, and the discov- 
ery appears important from the stand- 
point of indicating a material increase 
in production and ore reserves. This 
fissure will be driven for on the 2,500 
and other levels above. About two 
months of crosscutting will be necessary 
before workings on the 2,700 level will 
reach No. 2 vein, which is the principal 
fissure on the level above. Between this 
vein and the station it is expected that 
three other veins will be picked up first. 

Iron Mountain—The Golden Sunset 
Mining Co., owning several quartz lode 
claims on Cedar Creek, fifteen miles 
from Iron Mountain, Mont., made a 
good showing last season. A mill for 
recovering gold has been erected, part 
of the machinery installed and the rest 
is on the ground to be installed early 
in the spring. The American Minerals 
Mining Co., of New York, has taken 
over the old-time placer claims known 
as the Venness and Eclipse, on Trout 
Creek, which have long been under de- 
velopment by A. P. Johnston, an old- 
timer in the district. Frank R. Gump, 
manager, has been putting this ground 
in shape and testing it since June 24. 
It is said the company will work it 
vigorously in the spring. The same 
company has purchased 60 acres of 
placer ground at the mouth of Windfall 
Creek, adjoining the Eclipse. Another 
company has been working further up 
Trout Creek, on Cement Creek, and it 
is said it will push work in the spring. 
Near these properties and lying be- 
tween them and the Golden Sunset is 
the property of the Gold Hill Mining 
Co., which had a mill in operation last 
season. This property has a number of 


lode claims. 
NEVADA 


STRIKE OF SILVER-LEAD ORE NEAR 
MINA—BULKELEY WELI.'S TAKES OP- 
TION ON MAJUBA MINES AT IMLAY 
—WEST END MINING CO. AT 
TONOPAH DECLARES 
DIVIDEND 


Mina—A recent strike of silver-lead 
ore in the Marietta district, about 
twenty miles from Mina, is reported 
by the Mina Commercial Club to have 
caused some excitement at Mina. Jack 
Anderson and his partner, owners of 
the C & A group of five claims, brought 
in for shipment to Selby’s, ten sacks of 
ore valued at $3,000. This ore came 
from a hole less than 6 ft. deep, and the 
vein has been traced for some distance 
from the strike. Samples have been 
taken at various points along the vein, 
the best of which assayed 6,000 oz. of 
silver and 33 per cent lead. The 
width of the vein is undetermined. The 
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deposit is said to be on a lime and shale 
centact.—British Columbia capital is 
associated with Mark Bradshaw in de- 
veloping a new find in the Lafayette 
district, near Candelaria. J. L. Giroux, 
formerly associated with Senator Clark, 
is opening up an adjoining property.— 
The Olympic Mines company’s 100-ton 
cyanide mill which was burned on night 
of Nov. 21 is a total loss. Mill cost 
$75,000 in 1916. It was constructed of 
timber, with corrugated steel sheeting. 

Yerington—The Nevada Coal & Oil 
Co. is mining coal in Coal Valley, thirty 
miles south of Yerington. The nearest 
railroad point is seventeen miles away 
and trucks will be used to reach it. 

Dayton—Work on the big dredge 
being built for the Gold Canyon Dredg- 
ing Co. and which will operate placer 
ground above Dayton is held up by the 
strike in the steel works at San Fran- 
cisco where the hull is under construc- 
tion. 

Ludwig—Henry I. Moore, assistant 
manager of the Nevada Douglas Con- 
solidated Copper Co., has issued a letter 
to stockholders of the company propos- 
ing a plan for re-financing the company 
and the erection of a flotation plant to 
treat the sulphide ores. 

Imlay—Bulkeley Wells has secured 
option for control of the stock of the 
Majuba Silver, Tin & Copper Mines 
Co., and has added $25,000 to the treas- 
ury fund for further development. Sev- 
eral thousand tons running over 12 per 
cent copper have been shipped and 500 
tons showing 20 lb. of tin to the ton 
have been developed on one portion of 
property which comprises 1,580 acres. 
Jack Welch is manager. 

Unionville—The Arizona Silver Mines 
Co. has declared a dividend of 3c. per 
share payable Dec. 15 to stockholders 
of record Dec. 1. 

Tonopah—The MacNamara mill is 
again working to full capacity on ore 
from its own dumps and from the Di- 
vide mines.—The West End Consoli- 
dated Mining Co. declared a dividend of 
5c. per share on Nov. 24. 

Virginia City—The Comstock North- 
end Mines for the week ending Nov. 15, 
crushed a total of 573 tons of ore with 
a total value of $9,209 at the Mexican 
mill. Of the ore crushed Consolidated 
Virginia produced 300 tons with an av- 
erage assay value of $11.77 per ton, 
and Ophir 273 tons with an average 
assay value of $20.80 per ton. Work on 
the cyanide department is proceeding 
rapidly. 

UTAH 
UTAH COPPER CO.’S REPORT—LITTLE 


COTTONWOOD TRANSPORTATION 
CO. ORDERED TO RESUME 


Bingham Canyon—Utah Copper Co. 
reports the total gross production for 
the third quarter of 1919 was 25,269,679 
lb., 24,774,761 lb. of this from concen- 
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trates and 494,918 lb. from precipitates 
from the leaching plant, as compared 
with 28,046,978 lb. total gross produc- 
tion for the second quarter, when 27,- 
528,978 was produced from concen- 
trates. The Arthur mill treated 1,397,- 
400 dry tons, of average grade 1.16 per 
cent copper and with 76.20 per cent 
recovery as compared with 1,242,500 dry 
tons of average grade 1.35 per cent cop- 
per and recovery 81.8 per cent in the 
quarter preceding. Average cost per 
lb. (excluding federal taxes, and with- 
out credit for gold, silver, and miscel- 
laneous income, but including plant de- 
terioration and all fixed and general 
charges) was 14.885c. as compared with 
11.59c. The higher cost was due to 
wage increase of July 16, 1919, and 
lessened copper production. The earn- 
ings, computed at 22.225c. per lb. of 
copper as compared with 14.74c. in the 
quarter preceding, show an increase, in 
spite of the decrease in amount of -cop- 
per produced owing to the lower copper 
content of ore. Capping removed -to- 
taled 549,166 cu. yd., more steam shovel 
work having been done than in second 
quarter, when 333,048 cu. yd. was 
stripped. A daily average of 9,949 tons 
of commercial freight sent over the 
Bingham & Garfield R. R. as compared 
with 8,734 tons in the quarter preced- 
ing, shows an increase due to heavier 
shipments from the Utah Copper mine. 
—The Silver Shield mine has good ore 
showing, and an assessment has been 
levied to further development.—The 
Little Cottonwood Transportation Co. 
oi Alta, has been ordered by the Public 
Utilities Commission to resume opera- 
tions on petition by the South Hecla 
Mining Co. 


Park City—Shipments during the 
week ended Nov. 22 amounted to 3,537,- 
480 lb. ore and _ concentrates.——The 
Three Kings mine made a shipment of 
50 tons from the winze being sunk for 
the limestone-quartzite contact. This 
property embraces 156 acres adjoining 
the Silver King Coalition. Large ton- 
nages in this district are secured from 
the limestone bedding just above the 
contact.—The Naildriver has installed 
a new compressor; and is shipping ore. 

Tintic—Shipments during the week 
ended Nov. 22 increased to 160 cars as 
compared to 140 cars weeks preceding. 
The Chief Consolidated increased from 
8& to 41 cars and the Tintic Standard, 
which has shortened its haul to the 
railroad from six and a half miles to 
one mile, shipped 28 cars as compared 
with 18 in the week preceding. In 
general the district is reflecting the 
higher price of silver—At Eureka the 
Tintic Zenith, near the Apex Stand- 
ard, is to be developed through the sale 
of treasury stock—The Yankee mine, 
between the May Day and the Uncle 
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Sam, has a new superintendent in Wil- 
liam Carter.—At the May Day, a drift 
from the Yankee shaft on the 1,800 
level, is showing mineralization. 

The Tintic Drain Tunnel is in 4,000 
ft., and good progress is being made. 
—tThe older workings of the Sioux Con- 
solidated at Silver City, are being oper- 
ated by lessees.—At the Iron King the 
upper levels are to provide shipments 
of fluxing ore as soon as the Goshen 
Valley R. R. is completed to the prop- 
erty. Drifting is being done in two di- 
rections from the bottom (1,565 ft.) of 
theshaft; also drifting on the 1,000 level. 
—At the Bullion Beck mine work has be- 
gun on the dump from ore milled many 
years ago, and a profit is expected with 
the present price of silver—Zuma mine 
shows 10 ft. of quartz carrying 2 to 3 
ft. of high-grade silver-lead ore opened 
near the center of the property in 300- 
ft. winze from the 500 level. 

Lion Hill—The old Lion Hill stock- 
holders have been notified that the time 
for exchanging to Ophir Metals stock, 
expires Dec. 31. Stockholders on pay- 
ment of 20c. per share are to receive 
share for share in new company, par 
value of stock being $2.—_The new road 
being built from Ophir on to Lion Hill 
is practically finished. 


WASHINGTON 


BLAST FURNACE WRECKED AT TACOMA 
SMELTER—WESTERN COPPER CO. 
AT INDEX TO START UP 


Tacoma—One of the copper blast-fur- 
naces at the Tacoma smelter of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. was 
wrecked recently by a series of explo- 
sions. Fortunately no employee was 
injured. The property damage was esti- 
mated at several thousand dollars. It 
is stated that the breaking down of the 
furnace bottom, releasing the molten 
charge into a water drain, created the 
steam which caused the explosions. 

Valley—Copper Blossom group has 
been acquired by Evan Morgan, of Loon 
Lake, formerly the operator of the Loon 
Lake Copper property. The claims are 
situated six miles east of Valley. Ac- 
tive development work will be under- 
taken.—At Danville new development 
work is under way on the Chetterboy 
Mining Co.’s property, formerly known 
as the Lucille Dreyfus mine. Two shifts 
are at work driving a crosscut to ex- 
plore the orebody 500 ft. below the 
upper levels, and they expect to com- 
plete this drift in about 60 days. J. E. 
Leonard is manager. 

Index—The Western Copper Mining 
Co. is situated five miles west of Index, 
Snohomish County, Wash., and one- 
auarter mile from the Great Northern 
R. R. The ore deposit is low-grade, 
lenses of chalcopyrite occupying a shear 


‘zone in granodiorite. The property was 


formerly known as the Bunker Hill 
Mining & Smelting Co. Underground 
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development consists of about 2,700 ft. 
ot tunnel work, a few short raises, etc. 
Surface equipment includes a 100-ton 
concentrator badly out of date, and a 
75-ton copper reverberatory furnace. 
The property has been idle for a num- 
ber of years, but plans are now being 
formed in the East for the resumption 
of work. 
CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Kimberley—Preparatory to increas- 
ing output, the Consolidated M. & S. 
Co. has let contracts for driving tunnels 
and raises and for breaking ore at the 
Sullivan mine. The mine is shipping 
again. Shipping operations have been 
resumed at the North Star mine. 

Trail—Shipments of ore received at 
the Trail smelter of the Consolidated 
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and its capacity will be increased. The 
mill has been closed temporarily on ac- 
count of frozen water pipe. 


Lillooet—The Mining Corporation of 
Candda has purchased the Pioneer mine 
at Cadwallader Creek, near the Pacific 
Great Eastern Ry. This mine has been 
developed during the last three years 
by a Vancouver syndicate, and last year 
produced about 2,250 oz. of gold, the 
crushing being done in a Chilean-type 
mill. 


Surf Inlet-—The Belmont Surf Inlet 
Mines, Ltd., is reported to be improving 
working conditions at its camp. A 
model town is being built, homes and 
public buildings all being equipped with 
electric light, steam heat and running 
water. 


There is a modern club hotel, 





PIONEER MINE, LILLOOET, B. C., LOOKING ACROSS CADWALLADER CREEK FROM CAMP. 
PROPERTY HAS JUST BEEN SOLD TO MINING CORPORATION OF CANADA 


Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 21 are given 
in the following table. 

























Mine Location Gr. Tons 
Alamo Mill.......... GRIN isciegcastssecvesedeusecescnane 30 
| ee PUMDUII, cithivicwsicssccoosestcetensces 8 
Chetterboy................ ARMITRUNOE WU Me: pnccnwescncncnsees 38 
TEASER bon ncnccnsercccscses PIII ncsecicnsecconsencects 34 
NN i diel NNTRS “\diisnetineerenbenesneen 454 
Fiorence..................-..Princess Creek ................ 153 
EE I acnciccskcc RUIN bverinencnnsinencssssensin 48 
DO: MO siecnpemnnts se: MPMI i scecssccensterciniore 10 
Pick dvsscpibasanhenhs GME “isktthskentasoceroreraccuce 318 
Kaslo Concentrator. Kaslo  ............--..---::--00s--- 17 
ON EES eee 156 
North Star.............. ND ai cisaiacovsinccoccntndsen 196 
Noonday........ Sandon ........ ein, on 
Ottawa .... ..-. locan City . 48 
NS Ee eee «ae 
Rossland PropertiesRossland .................---.---+-+ 1876 
Rambler Cariboo._...ambler ...... 

Sullivan (Zinc)........Kimberley .... 

St. Eugene (Zinc)Moyle  .......... 

Silversmith..........Sandon ............ 

Standard............. SIN cael sicscenicasuappain 

 ) SEIU  deicincacepcectoemeniine Si 

Whitewater.............. RTE « siiesinonssenidecpevebas 
ia cbse ick siidscccclsiccnmnanteeditinnenntiiod 


‘Omineca—A tunnel is being driven 


to cut the orebody of the Silver Stand- © 


ard mine at the 500 level. Considerable 
equipment is being added to the plant, 


as well as churches, post office and 
school. The output of the mine is 
shipped to the Tacoma smelter. Surf 
Inlet is one of the most prosperous and 
wealthy mining camps of the north. 
ONTARIO 

Cobalt—The Mining Corporation of 
Canada, which has taken over control 
of the Buffalo Mines, Ltd., will treat 
the ore in its Cobalt reduction plant. 
Connection has been made between the 
two properties. It is also planned to 
treat the sands pumped from Cobalt 
Lake by the Mining Corporation at 
the regrinding and flotation section of 
the Buffalo mill, which in the mean- 
ime will be closed. The company is 
said to have taken an option on prop- 
erty containing radium ores recently 
discovered in the township of Butt.— 
The Peterson Lake Silver Cobalt Min- 
ing Co..is dewatering the workings of 
the Seneca-Superior and Gould proper- 


The purchase price was $100,000. - 
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ties to resume underground work. Ex- 
ploration will be carried on in the 
expectation of finding new orebodies.— 
Twenty-five acres of the Chambers-Fer- 
land property, adjoining the La Rose, 
have been bought by the Northern Cus- 
toms Concentrators, Ltd—The Penn- 
Canadian property which has been 
closed since the strike is being dewa- 
tered—The Nipissing Mining Co. is 
negotiating for a large silver-lead 
property in the United States. 


Kirkland Lake—During October 345 
tons of ore was treated by the Lake 
Shores Mines with a production of 
$5,565. The mine has been dewatered 
down to the 200 level.—A plant is being 
installed at the Chaput-Hughes prop- 
erty, preparatory to sinking a shaft. 


Boston Creek—On the Boston McCrea 
property No. 1 diamond drill hole has 
cut four veins, two of which are gold- 
bearing. No. 2 hole is down 150 ft. 
and has passed through 10 ft. of vein 
matter.—The central shaft of the Miller 
Independence is now down 350 ft. A 
station will be cut at 400 ft. and cross- 
cutting done to tap the orebody devel- 
oped to 200 ft. in an inclined shaft. 


Larder Lake—The Associated Gold 
Fields is installing an electric hoist on 
the Harris-Maxwell property, the 400 
level of which is now being opened up. 


COLOMBIA 

MINING QUIET IN IBAGUE DISTRICT 

San Miguel—The year has been quiet 
in the district of Ibagué. La Norcasia 
worked the wooden stamp mill almost 
continuously, El Recreo kept one mill 
working and is transfering another one 
to a recently discovered promising out- 
crop. La Dorada seems to have found 
another ore lens, very near the former 
one which was worked from 1908 to 
1912. Costs are still low in the district, 
running about $4 per ton. Between $8 
and $12, free gold, is saved on the 
plates, leaving a fair margin of profit. 

The Department of Tolima contracted 
the construction of a railroad be- 
tween Ambalema, the terminus of the 
Dorada Ry., and Picalefa, a point on 
the Tolima Ry., about six miles east of 
Ibagué. This connecting link is to be 
finished in three years. But no big 
mines, it is said, will be created with- 
out the influx of foreign capital. No- 
body considers mines outside of the De- 
partments of Antioquia and Caldas. 


BURMA 


The Burma Corporation, Ltd., pro- 
duced in October from the mines at 
Baldwin 4,112,640 lb. of lead from 
4,886 tons of lead-bearing material, in- 
cluding secondaries. The output of re- 
fined lead was 3,136,000 lb. The pro- 
cuction of refined silver was approx- 
imately 149,560 oz. 
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THE MARKET REPORT 


Daily and Weekly Metal and Mineral Prices, 


Metal Market Conditions, Average 


Monthly Prices, Stock Quotaticns 








Silver and Sterling Exchange 

















Silver 
New York, 
Cents 









Sterling 


Sterling 
Exchange 


Exchange 















4 391% 38514 1324 754 
5 386% 131 75 
6 386 7514 


New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman and are in cents per troy ounce of bar silver, 
999 fine. London quotations are in pence per troy ounce of sterling silver, 925 fine. 








Daily Prices of Metals in New York 








Copper Tin Lead Zine 
Dec. Electrolytic Spot N.Y st. L St. L 
4 17,@17% 5254@5234 6.75@6.80 6.50@6 .55 8.15@8.20 
5 17@17% 5254@523%4 6.80@6.90 6 .60@6 .65 8.20@8 .25 
6 1734@18 5234@52% 6.90 6.65@6 .70 8.20@8 .25 
8 174%@18% 534% 6.90 6.75 8 .20@8 .30 
9 . 184@183% 533% 6.90 6 .75@6.80 8.30@8 .35 
10 1844@183¢ 5334 6.90 6.75@6.80 8 .35@8 .40 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based generally on sales as 
made and cnneatel by producers and agencies, and represent to the best of our judgment the prevailing values of 
the metals for the deliveries constituting the major markets, reduced to basis of New York, cash, except where St. 
Louis is the normal basing point. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. For ingots an extra of 
@.05c. per lb is charged and there are other extras for other special shapes. Cathodes are sold at a discount of 
0.125¢. per Ib. 

Gis for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. We quote New York price at 35c. per 100 Ib. 
above St. Louis. Tin is quoted on the basis of American tin, 99 per cent grade. : 








London 









Copper 
Stondard 


Tin Lead Zine 






Electro- 











































ei Spot 3M. lytic Spot 3M. Spot 3M. 

4 991% 10034 108 29634 3934 51 51% 
5 101 10244 | 108 404 | 5134 | 52% 
8 101% 10314 110 405% 533% 53% 
9 101% | 103 110 4034 53% 54144 
0 10054 102% 110 405% 5314 


The above table gives the closing quotations on the London Metal Exchange. All prices are in pounds 
sterling per ton of 2,240 lb. 








Monthly Average Prices 





Copper: September October November 
me Tee Fin ads 2 as chndncieeeeees 21 .755c. 21 .534c. 19.758c. 
TTC ee oe ++ £100.767 £103 .418 £ 98.894 

Lead 
IN RE DSc ier in. er a a tee ae i, 6.108c. 6.487c. 6 .808c, 
ES $4 Sites 4 xia ke dewae axeeeekevks 5 S000. & 9c. 6 .649¢, 
AEC re ee ere £ 25.330 £ 28.478 £ 34.731 

Silver: 

INGOs OM a uc's palaw cnn ted due eaeue ates 114.540c. 119.192c. 127 .924c. 
AE 00 Cds deen d danas Settee ctevdns 61 .668d. 64 .049d. 70.065d. 

Tin: 

Den CEE. Sietth. <i le eh « dicot haa enst 54.482c¢ 54.377c. 53 .307c. 
Biol « stitcaak < ntersnamken aaeeess £280 .102 £279 .239 £283 .556 

Zine: 

INGUIN CRMs. Soi Ces BHLOe. ests da tata 7.510e. 7 .823c. 8.177c. 
NS cia dh ania and sie an stg es NE 7 .160c. 7 .473¢. 7 .827c. 
re A ihn neen sche eeROe! £ 40.955 £ 43.630 £ 46.588 

Pig Iron: 

Bessemer, Pittsburgh. .................- $29 .35 $27.35 $31 .60 
SM, I ere 27.15 27.15 31.56 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh............... 28.15 28 .30 32.16 


Metal Markets 
New York, Dec. 10, 1919 

The metal markets were spectacular 
this week, with sharp advances in cop- 
per, lead and zinc, and the transaction 
of large business in each metal. 

The expected arrangement for an ad- 
vance in transatlantic freight rates did 
not materialize. The rate of the U. S. 
Shipping Board to British ports is $14, 
but contracts with outsiders can be 
made at $12, and perchance at $10. 
Transpacific rates from San Francisco 
to Hongkong and Kobe advanced 
sharply to $18. 

Copper 

The decline that had been in progress 
for many weeks continued into this 
week. During Thursday and Friday 
no inconsiderable quantity of copper 
was sold at 17%c., delivered, equivalent 
to 17%c., cash, New York, and possibly 
not quite so much as that. The low 
prices attracted buyers, and immedi- 
ately a large business began, in which 
all of the big producers participated. 
In fact, practically all of the business 
was done by them, most of the small 
producers having apparently previously 
sold themselves out. On each day busi- 
ness was done at a range of prices, not 
only as between producers but also as 
Letween times on business done by the 
same producer. The buying was in 
sufficient volume to effect advancing 
prices, and one producer would raise 
his price before others had satisfied 
themselves at the old price. In the 
early part of the week, about %c. less 
was accepted for spot than for first- 
quarter contracts, but at the close both 
deliveries were more nearly on the same 
terms. The bulk of the business of the 
week was for January-February con- 
tracts. Some December business was 
done, and a few contracts running into 
March were taken. The character vs 
the buying was quite irregular. Certain 
producers did by far the major part 
of their business with brass-makers, 
while the business of others was con- 
fined to wire-drawers. Rollers were not 
large buyers, but late in the week they 
came more into evidence. 

The Export Association did a fairly 
large business, which was widely 
scattered. Japan bought some and Ger- 
many took several lots, which added 
up to a fair total. 

Total business of the week, domestic 
and foreign, attained a large figure. 
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Copper Sheets—28%c. per lb. Wire 
21%c¢. f.o.b. factory, quiet. ° Market 
stronger. 

Tin 

The business in this market was 
mainly speculative. Only a few con- 
sumers were buyers. Western manufac- 
turers who use tin are beginning to be 
affected by the coal shortage. 

Singapore quoted, c.i.f., London, 
£303% on Dec. 4; £801 on Dec. 8; £305 
on Dec. 9; and £30442 on Dec. 10. In 
this market Straits tin sold at 53%éc. 
at the beginning of the week and at 
54%c. at the close. 


Lead 

The large buying of last week led 
one important producer to raise its 
prices on Dec. 4. It found no difficulty 
in obtaining the advance. On the fol- 
lowing day the A. S. & R. Co. raised 
its prices to 6.90c., New York, and 
6.65c., St. Louis. In view of the situa- 
tion previously existing in this market, 
this sharp advance was unexpected. 
However, it followed the advance in the 
British market, and the imminent pros- 
pect that Great Britain would bid for 
domestic lead. During the remainder 
of the week, fairly large sales were 
made at the higher prices. A large 
business in bonded lead was done with 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
the latter country being a significant 
buyer. At the close, bonded lead was 
quoted at 6%c., New York. 

Zinc 

Early in the week there was large 
speculative buying at 8.20@8.25c. A 
galvanizer bought a large lot, but in 
general, domestic consumers were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Export 
sales were made right through the 
week, the volume increasing in the 
latter half. However, the total for the 
week was probably less than in the 
previous week. Nevertheless, the de- 
mand was sufficient to advance prices 
sharply, and in view of the fact that 
sales had been negotiated in London 
at prices above our parity, it is to be 
expected that our market will advance 
further. An interesting feature of the 
week was relatively low offers of zinc in 
the New York market, the supplies 
originating from consumers who de- 
sired to resell. Inasmuch as the ex- 
port business is being done through 
Galveston and New Orleans, the New 
York market fell below the St. Louis 
parity. 

Zinc Sheets—$11.00 per 100 lb. since 
Nov. 14, less 8 per cent on carload lots. 
Slightly higher prices for export. 

Silver—The feature in the silver 
market the last week was the announce- 
ment made by the Federal Reserve 
Bank that, under agreements between 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board, standard silver dollars which are 
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free in the Treasury would be delivered 
until further notice against other forms 
of money to the Division of Foreign 
Exchange of the Federal Reserve, 
which will, through the local Reserve 
Bank, co-operating with the branches 
of American banks in the Orient, em- 
ploy such dollars in regulating our ex- 
changes with silver-standard countries. 
The American banks whose branches in 
the Orient are to be used in this opera- 
tion are the International Banking Cor- 


’ poration, the Asia Banking Corporation, 


and the Park Union Foreign Banking 
Corporation. The Treasury, according 
to latest available figures, has between 
60 and 70 million dollars of free silver 
with which to supply these banks. The 
banks will purchase this silver in cur- 
rent funds, and export it to the Orient. 
The object of this operation is appar- 
ently to stabilize the silver market, and 
prevent a rise in silver which might 
make it profitable to melt silver dollars 
and subsidiary coinage. The melting 
value of standard silver dollars is ap- 
proximately 130c., whereas the melting 
value of subsidiary coinage is approx- 
imately 140c. for silver per oz. The 
knowledge that this large supply of sil- 
ver is available for export is expected 
to result in holding the price down. It 
is possible that the United States Treas- 
ury will insist in the melting down of 
dollars before export. It is prob- 
able that if the demand from China 
continues, which seems likely, refined 
bullion will still continue to command 
around 130c. to 132c. per oz. The silver 
market in London continues steady 
around 75 to 75%d., but the continued 
fall in sterling exchange makes the 
equivalent of the London shipping price 
below 130c. per oz., with the result that 
no shipments are being made to Lon- 
don. The China demand still continues 
unabated, but owing to the abnormal 
conditions this year, it is impossible to 
predict what effect the Chinese New 
Year, which occurs in February, will 
have on the China demand. As a rule, 
demand from China is suspended until 
after settlement occurring on _ the 
Chinese New Year, but this year may 
prove an exception to the rule. 


Mexican dollars at New York: Dec. 
4, 10144; Dec. 5, 100%; Dec. 6, 101%; 
Dec. 8, 100%; Dec. 9, 100%; Dec. 10, 
100%. 

Platinum—In strong demand and 
scarce. We quote refined ingot at $150. 

Palladium—We quote $125@130. 

Aluminum—33c. per lb. 

Bismuth—Unchanged at $2.96. 

Cadmium—$1.40 per Ib. 

Nickel—Ingot, 42c.; shot, 48c.; elec- 
trolytic, 45c. 

Antimony—The market was firm at 
94%2@9%c. for spot, and there is be- 
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lieved to be an upward tendency. We 
quote futures at 9% @9%c. 

Quicksilver—Quiet and 
$100. London £24. 

Tungsten Ore — Market very dull. 
Chinese wolframite continued to be 
quoted at $7 per unit, foreign scheelite 
at $10, and Western scheelite at $15. 

Molybdenum Ore—Quoted nominally 
at 75c. per lb. 

Pyrites—Spanish pyrites is quoted at 
17c. per unit for furnace-size ore, free 
from fines, c.if., New York or other 
Atlantic ports. Markets slow and un- 
settled. 

Sulphur—Prices remain unchanged 
at $20 for export delivery and $18 for 
domestic delivery, per ton, f.o.b. mines 
at Freeport, Tex., and Sulphur Mine, 
La. 

Brimstone situation in Sicily char- 
acterized by much unrest among 
miners, and prolonged strikes. Sicilian 
sulphur production for 1919 estimated 
at less than 175,000 tons. At present 
no Yellow Superior grade for sale. 
Brown, or best thirds quality, is quoted 
at $51.50 per ton of 1,030 kilos, in bulk, 
f.o.b. Sicilian shipping points. The out- 
put to the end of September was 149,- 
000 tons, against 142,000 tons last year. 
Exports to end of September were 119,- 
000 tons, against 194,000 tons the pre- 
vious year. The stocks were 136,000 
tons against 113,000 tons in September 
a year ago. The normal pre-war pro- 
duction was 350,000 tons or more. 

Graphite—Ceylon grades are quoted: 
Lump, 15@16c.; chip, 11@12c.; dust, 
8@9c. The recent increase has been 
owing to the increase of premium on 
rupee exchange and higher freight 
rates. 

Feldspar is quoted from $13.50 to 
$17 per ton, according to quality. 

Fluorspar—Lump ore containing 85. 
per cent Cal’, and not over 5 per cent 
SiO, is quoted at $16, f.o.b. mines at. 
Tonuco, N. M. Freight to Chicago, 
$7.50; to New York, $15. Prices. 
quoted f.o.b. Kentucky and _ [Illinois 
mines are about $25 for washed gravel 
grade. 


* Nitrate—Spot supplies are quoted at 
$3@$3.02 per cwt. for  carload 
lots. Contracts for delivery during 
first six months of 1920 are stipulating 
$3.05@3.07%. Shortage and good 
demand. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 
Joplin, Mo., Dec. 6—Zinc blende, per 
ton, high, $39.60; basis 60 per cent 
zinc, premium, $48.50; Prime Western, 
$47.50; fines and slimes, $45@42.50; 
calamine, basis 40 per cent zinc, $30. 
Average settling prices: Blende, $47.43; 
calamine, $32.68; all zinc ores, $47.12. 
Lead, high, $88.75; basis 80 per cent. 
lead, $88@85; average settling price, 
all grades of lead, $86.96 per ton. 


steady at 
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Shipments the week: Blende, 8,131; 
calamine, 175; lead, 1,356 tons. Value, 
all ores the week, $510,130. 

A little lead sold at $88 basis this 
week, the price declining to $85. He- 
geler Bros.’ Illinois zine smelter is 
reported idle on account of the coal 
strike, but, contrary to rumor, all 
others are reported in operation. Elec- 
tric service has been withdrawn from 
day operation of all mines until fuel 
relief is assured, the electric company 
installing oil burners under boilers in 
substitution of coal, releasing a large 
coal tonnage for distribution. 

Platteville, Wis., Dec. 5—No zinc or 
lead ore quotations; mines closed down 
by shortage of coal for electric drive 
power. Shipments reported for the 
week are 2,360 tons blende, 39 tons 
galena, and 30 tons sulphur ore. For 
the year to date the totals are 95,513 
tons blende, 6,301 tons galena, and 17,- 
761 tons sulphur ore. During the week 
2,422 tons blende was shipped to sepa- 
rating plants. 


Iron and Steel Review 
Pittsburgh—Dec. 9 

The coal strike is the chief item of 
interest in the iron and steel trade at 
the moment, but at this writing strong 
hopes are entertained that the strike 
will soon be settled. In that event the 
recovery from its effects will probably 
be rapid, as there are stocks of coal 
that will be released. It appears that 
since the coal strike started, on Nov. 1, 
the steel mills have been running 
chiefly on the stocks they had ac- 
cumulated, but in a week or two weeks 
more these stocks would in most cases 
be exhausted. In the last week there 
have been a few closings, through 
stocks having become depleted. To 
date, steel production has been affected 
little, though tin-plate production has 
been curtailed 20 per cent or more, and 
sheet production more than half as 
much. Per ton of output, these 
branches of the steel-finishing trade 
use particularly large quantities of coal. 

The iron and steel interests are lim- 
ited to their own stocks of coal, and 
are not receiving any shipments, bar- 
ring possibly an occasional exception. 
Even shipments from their own mines, 
such as those in the Connellsville re- 
gion, are likely. to be seized. 

Production of beehive coke is being 
curtailed by 25 per cent or more, 
through supplies of coke cars being 
limited, cars for coal loading being fur- 
nished instead, and in ample supply. 
By an order issued yesterday the old 
Government prices on coke have been 
restored. 

Except for the Wheeling district, the 
iron and steel strike is over, as re- 
gards there being any large number of 
men intentionally out of employment. 
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Silver and Sterling Exchange 









Silver 





Dec. Sterling New York, 
Exchange Cents 
11 370 130% 
12 369 131% 
13 367 131% 





999 fine. 













Silver 








Sterling New York, London, 
Exchange Cents Pence 
372 133 78% 
374 l 79% 


New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman and are in cents per troy ounce of bar silver, 
London quotations are in pence per troy ounce of sterling silver, 925 fine. 














Copper Tin 
Dec. Electrolytic Spot 
11 1834 524% 
12 183 524 
13 183% 511% @52 
15 1834 52@524% 
16 183% 52% 
17 1834 534 





Daily Prices of Metals in New York 


Lead 











The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based generally on sales as 
made and reported by producers and agencies, and represent to the best of our judgment the prevailing values »f 
the metals for the deliveries constituting the major markets, reduced to basis of New York, cash, except where 3t. 


Louis is the normal basing point. 


Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. For ingots an extra of 
0.05c. per lb. is charged and there are other extras for other special shapes. Cathodes are sold at a discount of 


0.125c. per lb. 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. We quote New York price at 35c. per 100 Ib. 


above St. Louis. 


Tin is quoted on the basis of American tin, 99 per cent grade. 





London 





Copper 












Standard 
ee Spot 3M. 
11 | 101% | 103% 
12 102/10 | 103% 113 - 309 
15 102% 10434 114 315 
16 103% 10434 114 313% 
17 10614 


The above table  . the closing quotations on the London Metal Exchange. 


sterling per ton of 2,240 lb. 













Spot 3M. 
308 5334 | 5434 
31014 
31614 5284 | 53% 
315 52 | «(5284 
31614 





All prices are in pounds 


Metal Markets 
New York—Dec. 17, 1919 

The chief event of this week was the 
sharp advance in the price for lead. 
Copper was steady, but the bloom of 
the recent advance was gone. Zinc, 
which closed strong last week, with 
every prospect of immediately crossing 
8%4c., surprised everybody by a relapse. 

Gold sold in London on Dec. 12 at 
1i1s. 6d. per fine oz., the highest price 
on record. The price on Dec. 11 was 
109s. 7d. 

Transatlantic freights unchanged. 
Transpacific rates from San Francisco 
to Hongkong and Kobe declined to $12. 


Copper 

A fair business was done, but very 
much less in volume than in the pre- 
vious week. The bulk of the business 
was on the basis of 18%c., cash, New 
York. During the last day or two 
the market exhibited a slightly easier 
tone. The Export Association did a 
business of moderate proportions. 

Copper Sheets—28%2c. per lb. Wire 
22c. f.o.b. factory, quiet. Market 
stronger. 

Tin 

This market was erratic, conforming 
to the ups and downs in sterling ex- 
change. A small business with do- 


mestic consumers was done right along. 

Singapore quoted £308%, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, on Dec. 11 and 12; £312 on Dec. 
i5 and 16; and £314 on Dec. 17. 


Lead 

The producers apparently abandoned 
all efforts to hold the market in re- 
straint, and it bounded up immediately. 
The A. S. & R. Co. advanced its price 
on Dec. 12 to 7c., but on that day it 
was impossible for large consumers to 
get lead in tonnage at less than 7.15c. 
Higher prices were asked, but 7.15c. 
could be done. On Dec. 16 large busi- 
ness was done at 7.20c. The St. Louis 
market advanced to 6% @6.90c., and the 
New York market moved substantially 
in conformity with St. Louis. Bonded 
lead was quoted at 6%@6%c., New 
York. Lead production is increasing 
in Idaho, Utah, and Mexico, and this 
will eventually afford relief to the pres- 
ent acute situation. However, two 
smelting works in other districts are 
temporarily idle. 

Zine 

Last week the market closed very 
strong, with every prospect that the 
price would immediately advance across 
8i6c., but with the beginning of this 
week free offerings developed, which 
appeared to be mainly the efforts of 
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speculators to realize, and the price 
receded in consequence thereof. Some 
business for export was negotiated, but 
the volume was less than in the pre- 
vious week. 

The United Zinc Smelting Corpora- 
tion, owning plants at Moundsville and 
Clarksburg, Va., has passed under the 
control of Charles M. Schwab, who in- 
tends to enlarge and improve the plants. 

According to the “Ironmonger,” the 
total quantity of zinc exported from 
Germany to England by the German 
zinc syndicate since the resumption of 
business relations was 60,000 tons. This 
exportation is causing great dissatis- 
faction among German zinc consumers, 
who cannot get supplies. 

Zine Sheets—$11.50 per 100 Ib. less 
8 per cent on carload lots. Slightly 
higher prices for export. 

Silver—Although arrangements have 
been made by one government with 
the American-Asiatic banks to release 
silver dollars against legal-tender pay- 
ments, the effect so far has not been 
sufficient to lower the price of bar sil- 
ver for the Eastern market, as quota- 
tions would indicate. 

Mexican dollars at New York: Dec. 
11, 100%; Dec. 12, 100%; Dec. 18, 
100%; Dec. 15, 101%; Dec. 16, 101%; 
Dec. 17, 101%. 

Platinum—Very scarce and in great 
demand. We quote $150@155. 

Palladium—Scarce. We quote $130 
@135. 

Iridium—Quoted nominally at $300. 

Antimony—A fairly good business 
was reported. The market was firm at 
9%4@9%c. for spot. ‘Transactions in fu- 
tures were reported at 9%@9%c. 

Bismuth—$2.65 per lb. for 500 Ib. 
lots. Price ranges from $2.60@2.80 per 
lb. depending on quantity purchased. 

Cadmium—$1.40@1.50 per lb. 

Nickel—Ingot, 42c.; shot, 48c.; elec- 
trolytic, 45c. 

Quicksilver—Quiet and steady at 
$100. San Francisco telegraphs $95, 
steady. 

Tungsten Ore—Scarcely any business 
was done. Chinese wolframite was 
quoted nominally at $7, foreign scheel- 
ite, $10. Domestic scheelite at $15. — 

Molybdenum Ore—Quoted nominally 
at 75c. per lb. 

Chrome Ore—Business reported at 
65c. per unit. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Joplin, Mo., Dec. 13—Zinc blende, per 
ton, high $53.20, basis 60 per cent zinc, 
premium, $51; Prime Western, $50; 
fines and slimes, $47.50@45; calamine, 
basis 40 per cent zinc, $35@32.50. 
Average settling prices: Blende, $47.93; 
calamine, $36; all zinc ores, $47.82. 

Lead, high, $91.85; basis 80 per cent 
lead, $88@85; average settling price, 
$86.82 per ton. 
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Shipments the week: Blende, 9,431; 
calamine, 86; lead, 1,659 tons. Value, 
2'l ores the week, $599,160. 

For two weeks buyers have started 
the market on Monday, and sellers have 
thought it meant advances at the week- 
end, but the market has each week held 
to the price established on Monday, with 
the slightest inclination to weakening. 
A large tonnage was disposed of on 
the $50 basis offerings of the week, 
and an increased tonnage was for sale 
today, when it was finally decided there 
would be no higher price level. 

Lead, which weakened $5 last week, 
came back to $88 basis today. 

Platteville, Wis., Dec. 13—Blende, 
basis 60 per cent zinc, $54.50 base for 
premium grade; no sales of Prime 
Western grade reported. Lead ore, 
basis 80 per cent lead, $85 to $86 per 
ton. Shipments reported for the week 
are 1,592 tons blende, 323 tons galena, 
and no sulphur ore. For the year to 
date the totals are 97,105 tons blende, 
6,624 tons galena, and 17,761 tons sul- 
phur ore. During the week 1,476 tons 
blende was shipped to. separating 
plants. The mines closed by the coal 
shortage have resumed work. 


Iron and Steel Review 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 16 

Recovery of the steel industry from 
the effects of the coal strike has been 
rapid, as was expected. No large pro- 
portion of the capacity was closed, and 
nearly all mills and departments that 
were idle last week are already operat- 
ing. Large quantities of coal were 
held by the Railroad Administration, 
and such coal has been released freely; 
and the new production will begin 
reaching the mills in volume late this 
week. Restoration of a supply of coal, 
whether by accident or otherwise, is 
accompanied by resumption of mills in 
the Wheeling district that were closed 
by the iron and steel strike of Sept. 22, 
that having been of late the only im- 
portant district in which the strike 
remained. 

At many mills operations are not on 
a satisfactory basis, but all operating 
difficulties are expected to end with 
this month, and January should show 
a large production all along the line. 
Full efficiency cannot be attained at 
once, and capacity outputs cannot be 
expected before March at the earliest. 
Just before the strike, however, the 
steel industry was not producing at 
more than 85 per cent of capacity at 
the outside. 

There continues to be an eager de- 
mand for steel products, both for quick 
and for moderately extended deliveries, 
and many buyers are willing to pay 
premiums above the Mar. 21 prices, to 
which the Steel Corporation and some 
of the large independents are strictly 
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adhering. In pig iron there are con- 
tinued advances due to the bidding of 
consumers. 


In conservative quarters suspicions 
are now growing that the alarm of 
buyers and the disposition of many 
sellers to demand advanced prices have 
gone too far, and that the market will 
soon present a much less bouyant ap- 
pearance. Attention is directed to the 
fact that though pig-iron producing 
capacity is now about 45,000,000 tons 
a year, production in the year just end- 
ing is only a trifle over 30,000,000 tons, 
and most of the difference has been due 
to lack of orders, only about 2,500,000 
tons of curtailment being due to the 
iron and steel strike; and the coal strike 
accounting for only abvut one-tenth as 
much. With the large increase in pro- 
duction that is in prospect, it is possible 
that supplies will equal demand within 
a few months, whereas buyers have 
been acting as if the shortage of the 
last few weeks would continue indefi- 
nitely. 

Pig Iron—Sales of basic at $35, Val- 
ley, seem to establish the market at 
that level, $2 above the price of a week 
ago. Bessemer has gone in good-sized 
tonnages at $36, Valley, representing 
$1 advance. Foundry brings $38 for 
early delivery, though $35 or $36 might 
be done on second quarter. Few fur- 
naces have banked on account of coke 
shortage, and difficulties in this respect 
will be ended in a few days. 

Finished Steel—The increase of 655,- 
000 tons in the Steel Corporation’s un- 
filled obligations in November indicates 
that sales of nearly 1,500,000 tons were 
made, as shipments were nearly 800,- 
000 tons, and no sales were made at 
above Mar. 21 prices. More independ- 
ents than formerly are asking pre- 
miums above the Mar. 21 list, and the 
advances are paid rather freely for 
any early deliveries. A few weeks ago 
plates could be had at 2.50c., the regular 
price being 2.65c. This week some large 
tonnages have gone at 2.75c., or $2 pre- 
mium, and premiums of $3 and more 
are the rule on bars. Tin plate is uni- 
form at $7 except for export. 

Ferromanganese—There have been 
fair-sized sales of domestic 80 per cent 
ferromanganese at $120 delivered, and 
there is a fair running demand now. 
Spiegeleisen is stronger at $38@40, 
furnace, for 18 to 22 per cent. 

Ferrosilicon — Electrolytic ferrosil- 
icon has advanced by the’ lower sellers 
becoming filled, and we quote 50 per 
cent at $90 and 75 per cent at $140@ 
150, delivered Pittsburgh and Valley 
points. Bessemer ferrosilicon is held 
at $59.50 for 10 per cent, $62.80 for 11 
per cent and $66.10 for 12 per cent, 
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